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CHURCH PARADE OF THE HOUSEHOLD CAVALRY AT WINDSOR, 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


IAMES PAYN. 


iny lengtl f time 

1 Houdin ferreted out for 
onnection w the 3 at 
marked. offender 
supple 


marked, saying he 


club all the car were pur- 


them from the purveyors who them to the 


id then returned them preferred 


vhite one the returnes is he foresaw, 


the establishment he 

But 
been repeated 
off 


though his vict 


freque nted, and the 
there is no 
Ihe 


his own bat” 


record of this ingenious 
only case of an individual 


score at whist was a very 
longed to a well- 


k the cards, and 


and ims be 


was a stranger t them. was formed by 


I nails w I v hi mint 


wherewith to detect the marks, and a matchless 


he dealt the 


his 
ithall that, this Admirable Crichton was discovered. 


on is, of 


ansposing them as them out, and 


to fill his partner's hand honours and not 


In combinat course, a8 @Casy as lying; but to 


the combination in the first instance must be an exceed- 


ite and diplomatic business. You may be mistake 


your man, and find him quite offended proposition. 


is not like “ promoting a company,” which has a certain veil 


respect bility about it In proposing a “ec ynfederacy ” you 


say rightout, “ Let us prey and there must always be 


great a scoundrel you may have thought 


take it. 


however 
the 


doubt, 


how other gentleman may 


The bus driver with the con- 


ictor has been referred to by a social philosophe r. He 


peculiar connection of lhe 
spoke, 
if [ remember right, of the years of unbroken friendship that 
often exist between them, but of the difficulty, from their long 
of the length of the ‘bus. of their 
80 On the 
to see the 


labour and also of 


hours 


much as shaking hands with one another. 


even 


first day of the late strike it most touching 


but long separated friends, and the hearty 


was 
meeting of these old 
manner in which (having previously passed the backs of their 

then they g1 the 
other places which they had never had time to 
all 


he had had enough of sitting, poor fellow 


hands over mouths) eeted another in 


one 
parks and 
visit before. The driver, it was observed, declined invita- 
tions to take a at 
while the conductor, on the other hand, took advantage of every 
bench and chair. “I have had enough of standing,” he said, 
for the 


meals toge ther 


last twenty years.” They enjoyed their humble 


more than those who have been accustomed to 


take them free from the act of locomotion can easily imagine, 


while their conversation regarding their families reminded one 
of that of exiles 
Neither of 


their 


who, after many years, revisit their homes. 


them, except on that particular morning, had ever 


seen younger children, who during their enforced 


absence had gradually grown up, nor even their wives, except 
life form of 


very pretty (as Pepys would 


was, in fact, a new 
Mi el 


them talk about i 


by candle-light. Domestic 


existence. It was 


have said) to hear it also pathetic I 


like a strike,” said one driver to another, as he smoked his pipe 
with unctuous enjoyment. Ah, strike 
box, though,” replied the other hough temporarily out of 
] juickness for 


we can't upon the 


employment, he had not lost professional 
repartee 


There is always a delicacy about taking presents from 
the members of one’s own household. The open-handed pater- 
familias is distressed to find his family spending their money 


on him,even on his birthday It seems to him like a reversal of 
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it is not only moreagreeable to him to give than 
ordance with propriety. The close- 
ytther h 1, I sts to these gifts, 


eclally ey are 
MmiiVilt theya 


1) ; le ones, because he hasa shrewd 
n that, in the end, however indirectly, he will have 
, however, he regards in 

if she ha I ; 

ise with 7 who 

oy himself with at the Naval 

1, but the 


eral enough 


the lady 


result was most 


I'he donation had been li toadmit of his 
iv ,and | k advantage of the stance; 


a pantechnicon. A 


more unexpé d finale to a g us action can hardly be 


imagine de ie - fellow had drunk his wife's 
as King 


> smothered 


every day five hundre 
s this startl 


June 


: largest erop 


(of all the 
which yiel 
experienc late years in 


ho 


suicide 


vause the it t too 


is not surpri that the progress of 


What 

keeps step by step witl tof civill ion. Ithas been advanced, 
prnie he il vy. DY epics, ral hristianity tl 

has 
that the 


troduced fear of death; b t is certainly 


struggle f cistene ivilised fe, with its « es 


and worries and disappoit With its 


s, and especially 


contrasts of more human 


prosperity and adversity, drives 


beit the world than will r] eft of old. 


The 
has no tailors i nor ca » think of the 


He 


dreams of cutting is 


savage, WnO 


morrow, is in no burry te may havea 


homicidal tendency, but the 1 


hisown. What is curious, 1 suicide is rare in 


mountainous districts, al 


a reflection ially suitable to thabitant of the plains 


One 


espec 


wonders what the roportion 18 between the townsman 


believe the « 


If we ymedians and 


little 


are to 


and the countryman 


the satirists, there can be doubt of the matter ; moreover, 


the prevalence of suicide in June—when there is no hunting— 


is suspicious, 


There has been a voluminous correspondence in the papers 


relating to “the scramble for luggage n the arrival plat- 


sight, and to 
But 
be avoided by the 


forms of our railways. It is, indeed, a sorry 


persons of impatient disposition a very trying occasion. 
deal of the 


themselves. If 


inconvenience can 


n good 


really about 


only to 


passengers they are anxious 


the safety of their property, they have attach 


ribbon 


‘The 


coloured 
off. 


some distinctive badge to it, such as a 


a ticket, that can be seen distance 


enable porter to select it from its fellows at once, 
while the proprietor himself can always keep his eye upon it. 
This plan saves both trouble and anxiety. Nevertheless there 
are those who will always regret the good old railway times, 
when one's luggage was piled on one’s own carriage, and the 
Next to the 
folly of card is that of 
the persons who put their names only on their property with- 
hurry and confusion—bank 


be fortunate 


agonies of separation from it were unknown. 


those who never use an address 


out their address. In days of 


holidays, race meetings, and the like—one must 
indeed never to have lost an article of luggage. With only one’s 
name upon it, it goes on its vravels, no one knows whither, for 
what's ina name? But with a full address it is certain, unless 


stolen, to return to you, like the dove to the ark, though ina 


young lady's case it is more often an ark toa dove. 


Sir recommendation to 


Richard 
doctors to look cheerful ought to We written in letters of 


Quain’s recent young 

gold. 
Hlis anecdote of the physician who was taken by the patient 
for the undertaker is only too credible. Many medical men— 
seem to think that a melan- 
his 

reputation which is 
little 
The best of doctors may fail to 


and especially the younger ones 


choly countenance is the index of professional wisdom. 


is not the case; but,even if it were, a 


established at the cost of an invalid’s stock of hope 


would be too dearly bought. 
cure a patient, but even the worst. need not frighten him to 
death. The greatest master of humour in English 


described the elaborate stealthiness with which certain weil- 


fiction has 


meaning persons enter a sick-room as “ more calculated todisturb 
the nerves of an invalid than the entrance of a horse-soldier at 
full Quiet — like 


overdone: the 


gallop.” righteousness itself—may be 


the 
The 


and 


and similarly proper to 


practitioner is often pushed beyond its limits. 


gravity very 
medical 
effect 


sometimes precludes recovery. 


upon a nervous patient is most disastrous, 


A cheerful countenance cannot 
be reasonably objected to on the ground of raising false hopes, 


since, if at last they turn out to be ill-grounded, the person 


most concerned, and who is alone misled, can never be aware 


while an agreeable prophecy often brings its own 
fulfilment. When all has fled, 


conduct should be pursued may be open to question, but while 


of the fact 
hope really what course of 


hope remains—and there is no need for the arrangement of 
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though he may tl 
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gives some anecdo 
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itnness of i 


quickly,” 
quickly 
rememil ition of 
Mr. Locker’s * 
didly furnished 
letter in the dr 
t. At fi he is in despair, and w 

expresses a hope may be 
to give her five pounds . the b 
1 water. he sees the evidences of his crime gr lly 
vere 


1 evapo 
where a visit 

of which the owner 
room, and turns t 
carpe j \ 

that the mischance 

under influence o 


but as, 
soap al 
+} 


disappear, he presently decides itas 


her 


and eventually six pend 


themselves on not act 


services, 
impulse, 


always plume 
he l LV chane ( 


HOME NEWS. 
arrive at Windsor on 
fiftyv-fourth anniv 


Tie 


The Qu 
which day \ | he 
usual salut 
3's Park 

Major the Hon. H. C. Legge and ¢ 
Grooms-in-Waiting to the Queen, were 
Mr. Ross, her Majesty's head piper, at the 
and place from the Queen an 


his coffin. Chief ¢ 
the f 


d wreaths 
Mr. L 
royal servants attended 
Battalion Seots Guards 
Her Majesty sent a wreatlk 
the inscription “A mark 
Princess Beatrice contributed a 
fol 


lovd, ompypt 


Prine 


evening, 


and Princess of Wales held a water picnic on 
June 13 Virginia Water. On the 
day they attended a special military service lriunity Chureh, 
Win ifter whi nd Life 


Guards, whose band had isted i he 


Saturday Sun- 


on 


inspected 


musicai 


} 
ISO! 


church. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales 
Victoria and Maud, were 
Princess Mary Adelaide, m4 
Teck, at White Lodge, Richmond, . to celebrate 
anniversary of their silver wedding. is of a thousand 
relations and friends assembled 
to the Duke and Duchess. 


ompanied by P 
present ata garden party g 
Duchess of : l 


Mrs. Grimwood, the heroine of Manipur, was received by the 
Prince and Princess of Wales at Marlborough House on June 16, 
The programme for the visit of Prince George of Wales to 
Canada has been partially arranged. After he arrives at 
Halifax he will proceed to the Metapedia 
where he will be met by the Governo 


probably make a tour to Canada together. 


The military 


fishing grounds, 


General, and they will 


authorities have under leration the 
arrangement of a great military display before the German 
Emperor and Empress during their approaching visit to 
England. ‘The site of the review is as yet uncertain, but 
Aldershot and Wimbledon are both mentioned ; and, should 
the latter it is probable that the d n will 
be Saturday, July 1), in order that a larg metro- 
politan volunteers may be ineluded it he foree to be 
assembled. ‘The Windsor volunteers will join the Foot 
Guards in lining the streets on the day of their Majesties’ 
arrival at Windsor. 


consi 


be selected. date che 


Prince Christian Victor, eldest son of Prince and Princess 
Christian, who has been serving wit egiment in India. 
has returned to Windsor for the purpose the 
marriage of his youngest sister, Princess Louise of Schleswig- 
Holstein, and Prince Aribert of Anhalt. 


Mr. Gladstone has so much improved in healt 
ailowed to take a drive on June 16, this 
for several days that the physicians had permitted 
out of doors. In the afternoon he was in his place in 
House of Commons. 


of attending 


h that he was 
first tim 
him to go 


tue 


the 


being 


The Land Purchase Bill was read a third time on Monday, 
June 15, without dissent, Mr. Labouchere’s previous motion 
for the rejection of the Bill having been lost by a majority of 
129, only 96 voting for it. The front Opposition bench 
summed up their objections in a speech by Mr. John Morley, 
but practically the criticism of the Bill by English Liberals, 
which has throughout been in thie last 
and half-hearted, collapsed. Mr. Seymour who has 
stepped into Mr. Wharton's place as the chief of the 
HIouse of Commons, endeavoured to continue the debate, but 
was suppressed by the Speaker. 

The Manipur trouble was the subject of a rather lifeiess 
debate in the House of Commons on Tuesday, June 16, when 
Sir William Harcourt, in a very moderate speech, pressed 
for more papers—a request to which the Government, by tl 
mouth of Sir John Gorst, readily acceded. Sir John’s speech 
was a cynical and double-edged defence of the Indian Govern- 
ment, of whom he said that in regard to their treatment of 
the Senaputty tl had only carried out traditional 
English policy of suppressing original talent and encouraging 
mediocrity—a policy which was as old, he said, as the days of 
Tarquinius Superbus. Both sides united in warm and generous 
eulogy of the hero and heroine of the tragedy—Lieutenant 
Grant and Mrs. Grimwood, but, on the whole, the debate was 
pointless and disappointing. 


degree insincere 


Keay, 
‘bore ”’ 


the 


was resumed on Sunday, June 14, 


previous Friday. 


Omnibus traffic 
strike being declared at an end on the 
men have obtained the twelve-hours day demanded, 
improvements in their pay, and have yielded their claim for 
to be paid for by the companies. 


some 


one d ly In fourteen, 
The remains of the late Sir Richard Burton were deposited 
on June 15 in their final ing-place,a marble mausoleum 
representing an Arab tent, in the churchyard of St. Mary 
Magdalene, Mortlake. Monsignor Stanley officiated, and the 
widow was the principal mourner. The Earl of Northb 
Lords Arundell and Gerard, and many other friends of the 
deceased explorer attended the service. 


rest 


rook, 


Sir John Lubbock presided, on June 16, at the weekly 
meeting of the London County Council, when allusion was 
made to the death of Mr. James Beal, and a resolution passed 
expressing high appreciation of his services in the cause of 
municipal reform, and couveying sympathy to the widow and 
family in their bereavement. 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

BY THE MACE, 
My attention has been distracted from the public business this 
week by tlhe personal grievances of the Serjeant-at-Arms. He 
came to me boiling with indignation, and said, “ What do you 
think ? ' You 
may well look amazed. One of the judges has been consider- 


I have been called upon to produce an infant 


ing the proposal that the Serjeant-at-Arms attending the court 


Am I a kidnapper or 


should bring some infant before it. 


a baby-farmer?” “There must be some other Serjeant,” 
I suggested. “Another?” he exclaimed in great wrath. 
“Who dares to assume that title? Who goes about 
armed with a deadly weapon like mine? I must 
have this matter investigated. I have sent a private 


note to Smith, requesting him to move that this impostor 


be snmmoned to the bar.” Unfortunately, my respected 


chose the wrong moment for impressing his wrongs 


friend 
upon the First Lord of the Treasury. Mr. Smith was absorbed 
in a sorrowful contemplation of the infants he would have to 
of He in his 
documents, as if he thought of 


sacrifice to the ruthless necessities time. sat 
place shuffling a number of 
ll the Ministerial Bills into a hat, and drawing those 
might be of he 
muttered: “Balfour would object to the abandonment of that. 
Factories and Workshops too: l suppose Matthews would turn 
green if I proposed to drop it. Free—I mean assisted—Educa- 
t hasn't done us much good. Public Health— 
, we uiust insist on taking care of the public health. 
It is intimately connected with morals ; the Penal Servi- 
tude Bill—we have all been in penal servitude for months. 
Dear me !—that’s quite an excellent thing to tell 

the House.’ And the excellent old Parliamentarian’s 

face positively beamed as he scribbled a note. I ad- 

mired the way in which Mr. Smith led upto his harm- 

less littlejest. ** Wedesire to pass the Penal Servitude 

Bill,” he said very gravely, “and one or two measures 
of a similar character.” When the House laughed, 
. Smith affected a well-simulated surprise. “If 
not penal servitude itself,” he urged,“ our labours 
are of such severity as to deserve acknowledgment.” 
\ pleasant fancy, you observe, couched in lang 
worthy of a moral tale. That is the great charm 


putting a 


which saved. “Land Purchase, course!” 


tion, though i 
oh, yes! 
so is 7 








of Mr. Smith’s humour: it is always edifying. A 
jester like Mr. Labouchere would probably have 
declared that the members of the House ought 


to wear the symbols of penal servitude in the guise 


of prison garments and cropped hair. But the 
First Lord never degenerates into flippancy. He 
never forgets, even in his wildest moments of 


humorous extravagance, that it is his duty to im- 
prove the minds of his hearers. For this particular 
business announcing the fate of public Bills 
Mr. Smith better fitted than any his c 
temporaries. The gentle resignation, the chastened 
hope that nobody will dream of contesting measures 
which, in his opinion, “ ought to be passed without 
delay,” the exquisite sympathy for the private 
members whose must be seized, the 
plaintive deprecation of anything in the nature 
of party spirit—these are characteristics which 
make Mr. Smith's annual statement of wreckage 
and salvage as beautiful in its simple idealism as 
one of the Vicar of Wakefield's sermons. 


of 


of lle 


18 


Wednesdays 





But when it is over we are transported back to 


the sordid prose of Parliamentary bickering. Mr. 
Heneage is indignant because the Deceased Wife's 
Sister Bill has been strangled by obstruction. Mr. 


Chamberlain is equally indignant, for the same 
reason. Colonel Makins—who suggested the other 
day that Jonah swallowed the whale—is called 
to order for complaining of the “ unwarrantable” 
use of the closure. Mr. Cuninghame Graham 
laments that Parliament should give its mind to 
trifles instead of the measures with which Mr. 
Graham proposes to make the working classes 
happy. Sir William Harcourt wants to know how 
the House is to pass the Education Bill 
and get through Supply. That is a question which 
givesthe Vicar of Wakefield pain. He had dwelt on 
the Clergy Discipline Bill—congenial 


going 


theme !— 
which he proposes to discuss when Mr. Gladstone 
is back in his place. But the squalid details of the 
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the policy of the Indian Government,” says Sir John to Sir 
William Harcourt. * Why, if there had been no catastrophe 
at Manipur we should never have heard a word against that 
policy.” Sir William consults the right honourable gentleman 
near him as to the precise meaning ! vindication, and 
Mr. Balfour murmurs, “* My good Gorst,a catastrophe is an 
Some day I shall really have 


of this 


argument you cannot answer, 
to govern India l 


f 


nyse 
mn tf 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
> 
THE NEW CANADIAN PREMIER. 
The Hon. John Joseph Caldwell Abbott, who has taken up the 
mantle of Sir John Macdonald, is more of a lawyer than a 
politician. There are few men in Canada who can look back 
upon a longer public career, and yet it is difficult to point to 
any distinctive mark that he has left upon Canadian history. 
Indeed, it is hardly too much to say that but for two events 
in the days when he was simply Lawyer Abbott the life of the 
new Premier would afford little material for the biographer. 
When twenty-eight years of he and his friends 
drafted the annexation manifesto which is still a 
favourite weapon in the armoury of the Canadian politician ; 
and a quarter of a century later he acted as the legal adviser 
of Sir Hugh Allan in the none too creditable proceedings 
known to history as the “ Pacific Scandal.” As a whole, how- 


age, 


famous 





ever, Mr. Abbott has a public record which most Colonial 
statesmen might well envy. For the past four years he 
has led the Dominion Senate, and the task well suited his 
quiet, business-like habits. The question of “mending or 


favourite 
Dominion, 


the Canadian House of Lords used to be a 
platforms in every part the 


ending” 
theme on political of 
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read by the vicar, the Rev. W. H. Bliss, to which her Royal 
Highness replied in an affectionate little speech. Returning 
home to White Lodge, Richmond Park, the Duke and Duchess 
received in the afternoon, at a large garden-party, many of 


the ladies and gentlemen residing in that neighbourhood 
The Mayor of Richmond, Sir J. Whittaker Ellis, M.P.. read 
an address of congratulation. Silver-wedding gifts, so 


different in kind as a grand piano forthe Princess and a fine 
horse, a black cavalry charger, for the Duke, also a pendant 
of pearls and other jewellery, and a album con- 
taining the address with 1500 signatures, were presented, and 
gratefully accepted. In the evening there was a display of 
fireworks and an illuminated Venctian féte on the Thames. 


: 
decorated 


RAILWAY ACCIDENT IN SWITZERLAND. 
An appalling disaster took place toa train between Bale and 
Delsberg on June 14. A bridge over the Birs collapsed as the 
train—a heavy one, consisting of two engines and twelve 
carriages—passed over it. Three carriages fell into the stream 
with their human freight, and were, of course, smashed to 
fragments. ‘The of life was terrible — 120 deaths. 
The injuries sustained by the passengers were of the most 
horrifying character, limbs were and completely 
crushed, and there were dreadful the were 
taken from the river and laid on the bank in the presence of 


loss 


severed 


scenes as bodies 


their relatives. Everybody in the first two carriages was 
killed, so frightful was the shock. Those who escaped 
mutilation were drowned in the swollen flood. The 
cause of the disaster is a mystery. The aqueduct at 
Monchenstein was supposed to be perfectly safe, and 
was of recent structure. ‘The accident stopped the railway 
communication on the main line from Paris to Switzer- 
land, which passes by the shorter route through Laon and 
Delle to Bale. Most of the injured were inhabitants of 

Bale, whieh is within a short distance of the 

scene of the accident. ‘The dead included the two 


the two drivers of the engines which 


viaduct. 


stokers and 
fe ll over the 


EXPULSION OF JEWS FROM RUSSIA. 


The iniquity of the severe persccution of the Jews, 





reckoned in all at five millions, throug] 
Russian Empire, is not lessened by there being no 
positive decree for their « xpulsic n be yond the 


frontiers. Vast numbers are forcibly driven from 
their homes, both in the rural districts, where they 
are forbidden to dwell on the land, and in many 
of the provincial towns, while interdicted from 
various trades and industries on which they depend 


for subsistence. Thousands of these poor folk, 
unable to get a livelihood in the cities and large 
towns, Moscow. Kiev, Odessa, and Kharkov, still 


in Petersburg, have 
necessity to part with all their goods at a 


St. been compelled by 


rnuninous 


less 
loss. and to betake themselves to foreign countries. 
In order to quit the Empire, they must have passports, 
which are often procured of the police by bribery 
or else by forgery, at a great expense. Some have 
gone to Turkey, some to the adjacent provinces of 
Austria, some to Prussia, others having repaired to 
the Baltic ports for a steamship p: 
in spite of warnings from the British Consuls that 
there is no employment for them in London, The 
scene at the railway station which a correspondent 
has sketched shows the departure of such unhappy 
exiles from the capital of Russia 






to England, 


ROYALTY AT ASCOT 
The fine afternoon weather on June 9, 
and following days pleasantly the com- 
pany assembled on Ascot Heath, who seemed more 
than usually to enjoy their brief escape from town 


RACES. 
Tuesday, 
favoured 


As a matter of course, Royalty was punctually 
represented at this meeting The Prince and 
Princess of Wales, with their two unmarried 


daughters, who were staying at St. Leonard's Hill 
Windsor, arrived in carriages, accompanied by those 


of Prince and Princess Christian, with Prince 
Edward of Saxe-Weimar, Lord and Lady Cadogan, 
Lord and Lady Spencer, and their Royal High- 


nesses’ suite. As they drove up, preceded by Lord 


Coventry, Master of the Buckhounds, with the 
servants of the Royal Hunt, the Prince and 
Princesses were respectfully greeted by all. ‘The 





Princess of Wales, in a dress of grey silk trimmed 





national finance had not troubled him a jot, though 
after oneof his sermons Supply might be regarded 
in the light of a collection. That matters of 
this kind must be discussed some time, Mr. Smith admitted, 
and then, in his birds-in-their-little-nests-agree manner, he 
suggested that all would be well if there were no faction. 
I thought of the old song 





If a party meet a party 
Comin’ thro’ Supply, 
Will a party greet a party 


With a party ery 


Can a party tell a party 


Where the money goes ? 
Or must we guess this rather less 
rhan either party knows ? 


At all events, there is one Minister who is perfectly content 
both with his calculations and their fruition. Mr. Balfour 
has come through the labyrinth of the Land Purchase Bill, 
and has well earned the triumph which belongs to the third 
reading of a complicated measure. It may be, as Mr. Morley 
suggested, that social order in Ireland will not be created by 
this piece of legislation, but it has made the Chief Secret ury ‘s 
prestige. Mr. Balfour has oceupied a peculiar position all 
through the He has not been implicated in the 
misfortunes of the Government. Some of his colleagues have 
had bad quarters of an hour, but these have helped to enhance 
his personal distinction. It has not been his fate to defend 
untenable positions, or to announce humiliating retreats. In 
earlier years the fiercest battles of the Parliamentary arena 
raged round his plume, but in the present he 
pursned his way in comparative calm. The met 


~ession. 


Session 


Irish 


has 


bers 





have become polite to him, and Sir George Trevelyan 
has almost fallen on his neck. Whatever happens to 
the eause of which he is the chief representative, he 
has the satisfaction of knowing that the highest post in 


his party is easily within his reach. None of his colleagues 
has achieved anything like his success. Even Mr. Stanhope, 
ged with an apology from the Prince of Wales to the 
War Office, can excite no envy in Mr. Balfour's He 
contemplates the struggles of the blameless gentlemen who 
zit near him as if he had lighted on the Treasury Bench for a 
moment on his way toa superior planet. He smiles compassion- 
ately when Sir John amiably strives to show that the 
‘You complain of 


bosom. 


Gorst 


HManipur disaster was a trivial incident 


The‘ 
of her Royal Highness Princess Mary Adelaide of Cambridge 
and his Highness the Duke of 


married in 1866, and 


THE HON. J. J. C. ABBOTT, CANADIAN PREMIER. 


but since Mr. Abbott took the reins the Senate has ceased to 
be regarded as a mere machine to register the decrees of the 
Commons, and is now a really efficient branch of the Legisla- 
ture. All this stands to Mr. Abbott's credit, and marks him 
out as eminently fitted to keep the Ministry together for the 
rest of the Parliamentary Session and until it is seen what 
will be the outcome of the October negotiations at Washington 
and of the internal affairs now 
That Mr. Abbott will long remain Premie likely. He 
is already } his seventieth and is believed to care 
little for the rough-and-tumble life of political leadership. 


in course of development. 
not 


ast year, 


CAVALRY CHURCH PARADE, WINDSOR. 
The services at the parish church of Holy Trinity, Windsor, 
are notably attractive. The church parade of the Household 
Cavalry is a fine spectacle, especially with the 2nd Life 
Guards, who parade in helmets and plumes and with swords. 
On Sunday, June 14, the service was attended by the Prince 
of Wales, Colonel-in-Chief of the Household Cavalry, the 
Princess of Wales, Princesses Victoria and Maud, and the Duke 


of Clarence and Avondale, with a brilliant suite. The full 
band of the regiment joined with the beautiful organ. The 
sermon was preached extempore by the Rector, the Rev. 
Arthur Robins, Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen, also 


Chaplain to the Prince of Wales, and Chaplain to the House- 
hold Brigade. “The Soldiers’ Hymn,” written by Mr. Robins, 
was played and sung with good effect. The spectacle outside 
the church is shown in onr I) lustration. 

THE DUKE AND 


silver wedding,” 


DUCHESS OF TECK. 
or twenty-fifth anniversary of marriage, 


Teck was celebrated on June 12 


with a pleasing demonstration of friendly esteem among their 


neighbours at Richmond, Kingston, and Kew. The Duke 
and Duchess of Teck, with their children, attended a 
special service at Kew parish church, where they were 


the lawn of ¢ 


the inhabitants of 


erwards, on 





imbridge 


House, received an address f: Kew, 


quarters 
indebted 


1s 


Zulu campaign which appeared in this Journal in ; 
military correspondent who sent them was stated to be the 
late Lieutenant-General Hope Crealock. 
how 
General), 


with lace, had Princess Christian, wearing black, 
seated beside her, the Prince of Wales being in the 
same carriage. They took their places in the 
Queen’s Stand, from which the lawn presented a and 
lively sight, and they watched the races with much apparent 


ray 


interest each day. 


THE CHAMPION ST. BERNARD. 


Princess Florence, owned by Mr. Hedley Chapman, of Maple- 


croft Hall, Frankleigh, near Bath, is the champion of the St. 
Bernard 
and special prizes at all the principal dog-shows in England 
and Scotland, where she has, indeed, never had a 
The hundred-guinea challenge cup at the Windsor show of St 
Bernards, in 1889, was awarded to her; and in the same year 
at Olympia, London, in the Kennel Club Show at Birkenhead, 
and at Edinburgh, she 
a gold 
this year at Manchester, at Bath, and at the Agricultural Hall 
in London. 
a puppy of nine months she 
weighing 
great bone and substance and depth of chest 


race, let alone her sex. She has won numerous first 


superior. 


highest honours, including 
in 1890, Cardiff. and 


gained the 


medal; again at Birkenhead at 


Princess Florence was born on Sept. 27, 1888 ; as 


stood nearly thirty inches high, 
since attained immense 


165 1b.; she has with 


Size 
Such an animal 
Mr. W. G 


worth seeing. The photograph was taken by 


Honey, of Devizes. 


The Portrait of the new peer, Sir George Stephen, which we 


published last week, was copied from the picture by the late 
Frank Holl, 
Hermann Koekkoek, of 72, Piccadilly. 


R.A., with permission by the courtesy of Mr. 


In referring, last week, to the admirable Sketches of the 


It was his brother, 
(ranking as Major- 
of the Hea 


ck, to wh 


Colonel J. North 
Assistant 
Staff, then 
for those 


C.B. 
Quartermaster - General 
{ real 


Crealock, 
vaptain m WV ere 
Sketches 





The Poet Laureate has been passing a few days amid the 
beautiful scenery about Dulverton, Somerset, and on leaving 
he drove down the Exe Valley to Bampton Station for Star- 
cross, where he re-embarked on the yacht Assegai to continue 


his cruise, 
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THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF TECK’S SILVER WEDDING: RECEPTION AT WHITE LODGE, RICHMOND PARK, 
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cigarett 
is that he wou 
that night ¢ 
word ! 

revelation in those 
so different from 


seem ec 
ced at home. They came among us 


They braced and nerved up our 
\ or their timely 


heavenly 
we iried 


as grateful ? 


for the 


-bDreakers Or 
farm and the 

is contrast between 

inglish acting was 
ural that those 


some 


\ unnt 

yuuld be in a minority 
| Truth-telling 

\ lently resented 

» unduly praised to the 

In those tagey and 
Comédie Francaise natural 
they possessed grace and 


18 hot, 
that 
ais- 
a iys we were 
see med 
rein the rough ; 
for the time when English comedy 
ere was p ayed! How we envied the 

Delaunay, a Bressant, and a Coquelin! 

ssed over our heads, and behold what 

more we welcome the pick of the 

The y are not all here, but the best 

is it that we do not find the same excitement 

y is it that we donot feel our pulses throb at the 
omedie Francaise Is it that they have gone 

I for one should not like to say so. May 

say with some pride that we have gone forward? 
should it not be said if it is true?) Why may we 
artistic effort that has been madein the 
irse of twenty that has resulted in this 
rong tact—that whereas twenty years ago it was owned that 
artists of the Comédie Francaise were our superiors, now, 
their equals, 


tof the strong 
years, an effort 


tar as our best theatres are concerned, we are 
one respect I must candidly contess they soar above our 
1 that is in the art of elocution. Would, indeed, that 
actors and actresses could speak English as well as 
tists can speak French! Their diction is purity, their 
gance itself. They have what is so aptly called 

But surely in matter of style we are, at any 


‘tion is elk 
irt de dire. 
their equals 
No doubt the choice 
wasa grave mistake 


of an opening play in “Le Mariage 

There was no particular desire to 

last morbid dramatic utterance of the modern French 

If the Théatre Frang¢ais must flirt with the Théatre 

it be done wanted to see the master- 

the Théatre Francais, not this kind of mess. If any- 

me doubts the truth of this, let him buy a copy of Jules 

Lemaitre’s play, and study the unwholesome text, suppressed 

The relationship between the worn-out, blasé 

hievre and Simone, the wretched girl in the last 

tage of consumption, is not very edifying. Even Ibsen is 
ble to Ibsen exaggerated by French imagination. 


elsewhere. We 


passages and all. 
Jacques de 
But it is with the acting of the play that I am most con- 
l t is surely not very remarkable as modern acting 
I think the artists of the Garrick, the Haymarket, and 
could show a better front in acting than 
their old rivals of the Comédie Francaise. ‘Take, for instance, 
Malle. Reichenberg. She has played ingénues so often that 
the ingénne manner has positively eaten into her constitution 
She has become the most mannered and artificial of actresses. 
She is never natural for a second—always tediously affected 
that the French stage insists on a marked manner 
from an ingenue. She is labelled, as it were, and walks on 
But should we not see in Simone something of the 
consumptive? Should she not be pale, or weary, or tired, or 
irritable, or capricious? But Reichenberg merely walks as if 
she were lame. She doubles herself up like a littleold woman, 
which no consumptive person does, and she is as fresh and 
healthy in appearance as if she were going out to a lawn- 
tennis party. There was a disposition, of course, on the part 
an aristocratic section of Society to insist that because they 
derstand French, and because people act in French, that the 
acting must be superlatively good. But is it a fact? Can 
the performances of M. Febvre and his companions in this 
play be voted of the first class? I venture to think not. By- 
and-bye we shall see better plays, and I am sure we shall also 
e better acting. 

Mr. J. Todhunter has not been quite fairly treated. Anxious 
to produce in public his well-written and in many respects 
beautifully conceived idyllic play, “ A Sicilian Idyll,” and alsoa 
new work of a more gloomy character, the author has forgotten 
that the success of any such enterprise must depend on the 
execution. Very little was in the author's favour at the 
Vaudeville matineés arranged to exploit the classical works of 
imnatist, He wanted scenery : he did not get 
it. He wanted style and décor on the stage: he found 
tawdriness He wanted music: it was execrable. He needed 
dancing : it was amateurish tothe last degree. Last, and most 
important of all, he wanted what all classical playwriters 
want—elocution He met with incoherency and the worst 
form of amateur mumbling. No one doubts the cleverness or 
the intelligence of these young people they have proved it 
many a time and oft—Mr. Bernard Gould, Mr. Thalberg, and 
notably Miss Florence Farr. But, as matters stand at present, 
the stage delivery of verse is not their specialty, for, strange 
asit may sound, it requires a good deal of training and practice 
to deliver verse on the stage be said now no 
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EXHIBITION OF BOOKBINDING. 
wutiful and useful art of bookbinding, which 
variety 

juarian and literary asso- 

exhibition recently opened 

Saviig Row. It 

many private owners, of 

from the eighth century 


nth, superbly or « 
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ASHBURNHAM’S TEXTUS OF THE 
EXHIBITION OF BOOKBINDING 


LORD 
\T THI 
of Durham, the Earl of Crawford, 


with other institutions and 
many of their treasured 


De in 
and the 


and Chapter 
Earl of Ashburnham, 
personal proprietors, have sent 
volumes. The represented in our Illustration is 
Lord Ashburnham’s celebrated Textus of the 
inner cover is arranged in a coat inlaid with pearls, sapphires, 
emeralds, and cloisonné enamel. This book is valued at about 
£10,000, and is absolutely unique. There is also the Mazarine 
Bible, which is believed to be the first printed book in existencé, 
and there is Mary Tudor’s Prayer-book. Modern bookbinding 
is exemplified in choice volumes by Nicholas Eve, Roger 
Payne, Bedford, Riviére, the elder Zaehnsdorf, and many other 
skilful and tasteful binders. It is to be regretted that the 
catalogue, well arranged by Miss Prideaux and Mr. Gordon 
Duff, is accessible only to members of the club. 


one 
Gospels ; its 


The Duke of Edinburgh attended, on June 16, the Royal 
Cornwall Agricultural Society’s Show, which was opened at 
Par. His Royal Highness-was received at the railway station 
by a guard of honour. At the luncheon, over which the Lord 
Lieutenant, the Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe, presided, and gave 
the royal toasts, the attendance was very large. 

Anno Domini 1892 will be an historic year for Canada. “ It 
is,” a Montreal writer says, “the 25th anniversary of Cana- 
dian Confederation, the 50th anniversary of the establishment 
of responsible government in the country, the 100th anniver- 
sary of the convocation of the first Parliament of Upper and 
Lower Canada, the 250th anniversary of the founding of 
Montreal, and the 400th anniversary of the discovery of 
America by Columbus. 

The appeal against the judgment of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, on the prosecution of the Bishop of Lincoln for 
illegal ritual, commenced on June 10, before the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. The Court was constituted 
by seven law lords, presided over by the Lord Chancellor, and 
they were assisted by three bishops as assessors, of whom the 
Archbishop-Designate of York, sitting as Bishop of Lich- 
field, There was no appearance on behalf of 
Dr. King, the respondent. Sir Horace Davey partly opened 
the case of the appellants, and his main contention was 
that the Privy Council were bound by their own previous 
decisions, several of which had been ignored by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in his judgment. He asked that these 
decisions should be upheld, and that the Bishop of Lincoln 
should be admonished and ordered to pay the costs of the pro- 
Before Sir Horace Davey's argument had concluded, 


was one. 


ceedings. 
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the committee adjourned to July 2 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 

topic of interest thoughout Europe at the 
relations between employers 
strikes which break out 
manufacturing centres. 


strained 
numerous 


in all Continental 


18 the 
i the 
Continent, where labour disputes generally 
sal character, and are marked by a feeling of 
iss hostility fort y unknown in this country, 
n, althongh not immediately threaten- 
gut when 


assume a 
bitter Ci unate 
that the present 
ing, may lead,u to serious complications. 
so much has beer unpleasant fact remains that no 
one knows how are to be that nobody 
has yet even gone so far as to suggest a remedy. In France, 
for instance, where industry is so heavily handicapped by 
taxation and duties all kinds, labour disputes are most 
-e makes it impossible for 
abroad with the Engli 
and the a cry for protection, and, 
practically, the restriction of French trade to the French home 
In Italy, in Austria, in Belgium, things 


improved, and 


aisastrous, lor a rise 


French manufactui to compete 


Germans; the result being 


and colonial markets. 
are not much more satisfactory, and, while the manufacturers 

trying to obtain from their 
establishment of so m iny ¢ hinese 
united among 


of these various countries 


respective Governments the 
walls for their protection, their workmen are 
themselves as they never were before, as evidenced by their 
; No wonder, then, 


greater unanimity each successive May Day. 
mists are 


that Continental statesmen, manufacturers, and econ 
unxious as to the 
Within the last week on have taken 

Vienna, where printers were beaten by the masters ; in Pesth, 
they have had an strike, as in Paris and 
in Lyons, where tramway employés are still holding 
out; and now the Parisians are threatened with a strike of 
their bakers, who, having a grievance against the registry 
offices, want the authority to close them, failing which they 
to bake bread and provide Paris 
It would seem that the best 


where omnibus 


London ; 


will refuse the bourgeoisie of 
with their matutinal crisp roll. 
the proprietors of the r gistry offices to their 


way to bring 
i for the journeyman bakers to leave them 


senses would be 
severely alone; but that simple mode of proceeding does not 
commend itself to the Gallic mind, and the intending strikers 
call upon the authorities to help them in suppressing their 
enemies. ‘This is, indeed, one of the most puzzling elements 
in Continental labour disputes, where both masters and men 
try to enfist on their side the authorities, whose only diaty 
ought to be to stand aloof from all quarrels and to keep an 


even balance between the contending partics. 


The relations of Germany and Russia are just now being 
commented upon by various Continental journals, as a natural 
consequence of the stir caused quite recen ly by the so-called 
revelations made in a French an alleged 
understanding between Italy and Great Britain. Some of the 
opinion that Prince Bismarck 
had some fear of Russia, whose strength he over-estimated, 
and that he had allowed this consideration to warp his 
judgment, the Hamburger Nachrichten has replied to the 
ex-Chancellor's critics by an article in which it is laid down 
that, even in case of a successful war against Russia, Germany 
could get no substantial advantage, while, should Germany be 
beaten, the consequences might be disastrous for her the 
moment France began to take part in the struggle. 


newspaper as to 


writers having expressed the 


The French people are, at the present time, very much 
occupied with a.scandal of a painful nature. A few days 
ago it was rumoured in Paris that, in consequence of com- 
plaints lodged with the authorities by certain holders of Panama 
bonds, proceedings were about to be taken against M. de Lesseps. 
incredible as it. appeared at first, the news was true, never- 
theless. A judicial inquiry has been instituted against M. de 
Lesseps, his two sons, Charles and Victor, and two other 
directors of the Panama Company. It #s not quite clear upon 
what. grounds the judicial authorities are proceeding, but it is 
assumed that the report recently sent in to the Government 
by the liquidator bears out some of the bondholders’ com- 
plaints. It is most sad to see the man who, some years ago, 
was worshipped, by his countrymen, and called “le Grand 
Francais,” thus prosecuted as if he were some vulgar criminal, 
and many Frenchmen are very indignant at what they call 
the ungrateful conduct of the public and the Government. 
On the other hand, it is said that the Government could not 
ignore-certain allegations made by the bondholders, and that 
they were compelled to act with energy, so as to avoid being 
accused of condoning offences against the French law of 1867 
on public companies. 


The Anglo-Portuguese treaty having been signed at Lisbon 
on June 11 by Sir G. Petre and Count de Valbom, it is to be 
hoped that the last has been heard of this affair, and that in 
future the best feelings of harmony will prevail in East 
Africa between Great Britain and her old ally Portugal. 
Portugal has nothing to gain by the dog-in-the-manger policy 
she has followed for so many years in Africa. On the con- 
trary, the Portuguese have every possible inducement to open 
all the waterways to the interior to British commerce and 
enterprise, and to co-operate loyally with England in develop- 
ing the resources of the Dark Continent, for prosperity in the 
British spheres of influence will have a most beneficial effect 
on the development of the Portuguese possessions. There is 
reason to believe that this view of the situation is now enter- 
tained by the most enlightened Portuguese, who are convinced 
that, after all, their country can have no better friend than 
Great Britain. 


The Dutch general elections, which have just taken place, 
having given the Liberals a majority, there is nothing for the 
Ministers to do but to resign, and a change of Cabinet may be 
expected before long. In the Hague none but Liberals were 
returned, but in the other constituencies both parties were 
pretty equally divided, so that the Liberal majority will be a 
small one, after all. National institutions are as deeply 
rooted in Holland as they are in this country ; Dutch common- 
sense and loyalty are proverbial; the recent journey of the 
young Queen Wilhelmina through her kingdom has given 
evidence of the love of the Dutch people for their monarchy, 
and the leader of the Dutch Socialists has to submit to a second 
ballot. All this tends to show that in Holland, as in England. 
changes of Ministries are attended with no disturbance, and 
need give no cause for uneasiness. 

From China we hear of fresh riots almost every day, so 
that the safety of European residents is a matter of much 
concern, both to the English and French Governments. The 
latter, it is said, has given orders for all the available vessels 
of the Indo-Chinese Squadron to proceed to Chinese waters to 
protect the interests of French missionaries and merchants in 
China. The most unsatisfactory feature of the situation is 
that the Chinese authorities are either powerless or unwilling 
to interfere with the secret societies which are promoting the 
anti-European feeling in the various provinces, with the 
serious results recorded from time to time. 
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PERSONAL. 

Mir. James Beal, who died at his house at Hammersmith on 
June 11, was an historic character in his way. He was known 
as the father of London 
Municipal Reform, and 
he was, in a sense, the 
late Mr. Firth’s tutor 
and model. His asso- 
ciation with politics 
dated from the Fifties, 
and he speedily made 
himself master of the 
great questions of the 
reform of the Corpora- 
tion, the disposition of 
the City and school 
charities of London, and 
its gas and water sup- 
plies. He agitated the 
question of the Christ 
Church school endow- 
ments, as he has very 
lately done those of St. 
Paul’s; but one of the 
latest activities of his 
long and strenuous life 
has been the part he has taken in the movement for the acquisi- 
tion by the County Council of the gas and water supplies of 
London, He, with Mr. Firth, who in a measure took the 
position which the older man had rendered possible, had a 
good deal todo with the appointment of the Royal Commission 
on the City Companies. He was a strong anti-Ritualist, and 
his campaign against the practices condemned by the Public 
Worship Regulation Act was, perhaps, the least successful 
incident of his career. He was a good friend of oppressed 
nationalities in Russia and Turkey, and was a Liberal half of 
an old-fashioned and half of a new type. There was a vein 
of crabbedness in his honest, straightforward character, to 
which his rugged face gave a clue. Mr. Beal was an auctioneer 
by business, but politics was the pursuit of his lifetime. He 
was a vigorous member of the St. James's Vestry, and sat on 
the County Council as the representative of Falham. For 
years his name has been a household word in advanced circles 
in London for stalwart advocacy of the reforms to which he 
was devoted. The Portrait is from a photograph by Messrs. 
Elliott and Fry, 55, Baker Street, W. 





THE LATE Mr, JAMES BEAL, 


The House of Commons has lost in The O'Gorman Mahon 
the most picturesque figure, save one, which now adorns it. 
Anyone seeing The O'Gorman Mahon for the first time. and 
knowing nothing of his crowded and, on the whole, gloriou 
life, would almost have inferred it from his appearance. He 
was a magnificent veteran, standing well over six feet high, 
with a fine oval face, crowned by a tumbling mass of white 
hair, and Jit by a pair of still sparkling grey eyes, dressed in 
light clothes of amazing looseness and adorned with huge coat 
pockets. Such was the man who had sat in Wellington's 
Parliament, who had followed Dundonald’s adventures in South 
America and had led wild soldiérs in wild lands, who had 
killed his man in a duel and had been “out” half a 
dozen times, who had been O'Connell's intimate friend and 
able lisntenant, and of whom Sir Robert Peel was in the habit 
of speaking with respect very consideral tinged with awe. 
The O'Gorman Mahon’s manners were as distinguished as his 
look. ‘They were full of a certain stately chivalry, which 
had grown out of the man's character and life. His talk, like 
his mal demeanour, was the talk of the military and 
society man of forty or fifty years ago—a suggestion of 
General ‘Tufto and Major Pendennis. The O'Gorman Mahon was 
an intimate friend both of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright, both 
of whom hegreatly admired. One of the many countless stories 
which gathered round him relates to an expostulation he had 
with John Bright when he met him walking into the lobby to 


s 











vote for Mr. Gladstone's first Coercion Bill. ‘“—— your 
Bright!” said O'Gorman, “I never thought to see ye voting for 
Coercion.” In Mr. Gladstone's case there was a tie of personal 


affection between the two old men which it was very delightful 
to observe, and of which every now and then the ex-Premicr 
would give a lively example. 


There was a curious and very sweet affectionateness about 
The O’'Gormau’s nature which contrasted with the touchy 
irritability of the soldier-adventurer, who could never forget 
his duelling days, and who offered his card in the midst 
of the hot coercion struggles to a Tory and a Liberal 
member, and volunteered to carry a message to Sir William 
Harcourt. Ilis eccentric Parliamentary career, which began 
sixty-one years ago, stretched from Wellington’s House 
of Commons to the second Salisbury Ministry, with the 
lapse of a generation, during which he was seeking and finding 
adventures in South America. His political bent was always 
Irish Nationalism. After Repeal died away, he was one of the 
first to join Isaac Butt’s Tome Rule movement, from which 
he naturally transferred his affections to Mr. Parnell’s agita- 
tion. Inthe late struggle between the Irish leader and his 
party, however, TheO’Gorman joined Mr. McCarthy's following, 
and voted by proxy against Mr. Parnell at the conclusion of 
tiie debates in No. 15 Committee Room. 


Examples of quiet, unassuming, pecuniary munificence for 
phiianthropic purposes are tenfold more frequent now than in 
the age when Pope sum- 
moned his “ honest Muse” 
to “sing the Man of 
Ross,” or to commend 
“humble. Allen,” the 
benefactor of Bath, who 
would, as the poet sweetly 
says, “do good by stealth, 
and blush to find it fame.” 
Liverpool also has cause 
to be grateful for the life 
and deeds of such a man, 
its venerable townsman 
William Cliff, just de- 
ceased in his eightieth 
year, who gave away, in 
all, at least £100,000 for 
philanthropic uses. Mr 
Cliff, a native of Liver- 
pool, was long at the 
head of the firm of Wil- 
liam Cliff and Sons, West 
India merchants, and was chairman of the West India and 
Pacific Steamship Company. He founded and endowed the 
Home for Ancient Mariners in that port, liberally assisted 
many other benevolent institutioa# and had purchased and 
laid out a public recreation ground, which was to have been 
opened the very day that he died. 





THE LATE MR, WILLIAM CLIFF, 
LIVERPOOL 


The immense sensation caused by the baccarat trial has 
not yet subsided. The case has had some important conse- 
qzences. The Prince of Wales has been censured by practically 








the entire Press, secular and religions. Ona question being 
asked in the House as to the breach of military regulations 
involved in the neglect to refer Sir William’s conduct to the 
Commander-in-Chief, the Prince admitted through the mouth 
of Mr. Stanhope that he had committed an error of judgment— 
an error which, the Minister added, was very natural under the 
circumstances. The verdict has been variously discussed. 
Truth has published a long defence of Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming, in which Mr. Labouchere, as an expert in baccarat, 
argued that the alleged cheating was impossible, and that the 
defendants were utterly mistaken. Both he and Mr. Edmund 
Yates, in the IWvyr/d, excuse the Prince of Wales as an innocent 
sufferer for the faults of others, 

Sir William Gordon-Cumming has taken the verdict with 
great coolness, and was married the following morning to Miss 
Florence Garner, a young American. After the trial he had 
offered to release her from her engagement, but, in spite of the 
united opposition of her family, she insisted on fulfilling it, as 
Mr. Archibald Forbes puts it, “a willing hostage of her con- 
fidence in his honour.” ‘The crown on this strange romance 
has been placed by the public reception of the bride and bride- 
groom by the provost and people of Forres. Here, at Altyre, 
Sir William and Lady Gordon-Cumming will probably spend 
the greater part of their lives, after the tragic events which 
have darkened their earlier years. 

Miss May Abraham. who, as the organiser of the 
Laundresses’ Union, is the real heroine of the demonstration in 
Hyde Park, is a young Tyishwoman of great personal charm 
aid very singular gifts of eloquence. She comes of a very 
good family, and since her arrival in London has by sheer 
hard work and brilliant advocacy made herself a figure in 
democratic London. She speaks with great force and clear- 
ness, is an excellent organiser, and knows her subject with 
exemplary thoroughness, She acts as Lady Dilke’s secretary. 





Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s new volume of verses, culled to a 
large extent from the columns of the National Obserrey. will 
he published in the antaumn by Messrs. Methuen. Admirers of 
Mr. Kipling’s work will be glad to learn that the recent 
rumours as to his alleged moribund condition are entirely 
without foundation. To be sure, the promising young author 
has been somewhat severely indisposed of late, but he has not 
fled to Italy. neither is he suffering from any serious lung 
complaint. He has left this country ‘tis true, but merely for 
America. 

Leo XIII. has raised to the .xank of Chamberlain at the 
Court of the Vatican the Very Rev. Francis Bickerstaffe-Drew, 
of St. Wilfrid's, Ventnor. As Monsignor Bickerstaffe-Drew has 
had to bear the cares of scarcely more than thirty years, it is 
not probable that there are many prelates in England younger 
than himself. But he represents two families that even at the 
time of the Reformation were by no means in their premiere 


jeunesse, and had already been noted since the days of the 


Crusades for their generosity and devotion to the “Old Religion.” 


A journey to the Holy Sepulchre cost one of the greatest of 
the Drews his life, and the abbeys and priories of Lancashire 
had reaped a rich harvest of manors from the devotion of the 
fendal lords of Bickerstaffe before the “ Testa de Nevill” was 
written. Seven centuries ago Drew de Teign, Lord of Drews- 
teignton, in Devon, and feudal baron, held in the palace of 
the Empress Mand that same dignity of Chamberlain that 
Monsignor Bickerstaffe-Drew, his descendant, has just been 
advanced to at the Court of Leo XIII 
tA Ss BPRiIFZ G, 
Now the North wind ceases, 
The warm South-west awakes ; 
Swift fly the fleeces, 

Thick the blossom-flakes. 


Now hill to hill has made the stride, 

And distance waves the without end; 

Now in the breast a door flings wide; 

Our farthest smiles. our next is friend. 
And song of England's rush of flowers 

Is this full breeze with mellow stops, 

That spins the lark for shine, for showers ; 
He drinks his hurried flight, and drops. 
The stir in memory seem these things, 
Which 
Astrain for light push patient rings, 


} 


Or leap to find the waterway. 


mt of moistened turf and clay, 


"Tis equal to a wonder done, 

Whatever simple lives renew 

Their tricks beneath the father sun, 

As though they caught a broken clue ; 
So hard was earth an eyewink back ; 
But now the common life has come, 
The blotting cloud a dappled pack, 

The grasses one vast underhum. 

A City clothed in snow and soot, 

With lamps for day in ghostly rows, 
Cracks to the scene of hosts afoot, 

The river that reflective flows: 

And there did fog down crypts of street 
Play spectre upon eye and mouth: 
Their faces are a glass to greet 

This magic of the whirl for South. 

A burly joy each creature swells 

With sound of its own hungry quest ; 
Earth has to fill her empty wells, 

And speed the service of the nest ; 

The phantom of the snow-wreath melt, 
That haunts the farmer's look abroad, 
Who sees what tomb a white night built, 
Where docks now bleat and sprouts the clod. 
For iron Winter held her firm ; 

Across her sky he laid his hand ; 

And bird he starved, he stiffened worm ; 
A sightless heaven, a shaven land. 

Her shivering Spring feigned fast asleep, 
The bitten buds dared not unfold 
We raced on roads and ice to keep 
The thought of her we love from cold. 


But now the North wind ceases, 
The warm South-west awakes ; 
The heavens are out in fleeces, 
And earth’s green banner shakes. 
GEORGE MEREDITH 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

As the season goes on, the stage of Covent Garden becomes mora 
and more monopolised by French operas and French-speaking 
artists. After “ Manon” came “ Faust” in French, and after 
Gounod’s masterpiece has come his pastoral opera * Mire‘lle,” 
also for the first time in the original text. The débutants of 
the year, almost without exception, belong either to the same 
nationality or to the lyric school identified with it. Miss 
Eames, Miss Sybil Sanderson, Mdlle. Passama, M. van Dyck, 
M. Lubert, M. Ceste, M. Juteau, and last, but by no means 
least, M. Plancon, have all made their déhuts at the Royal 
Italian Opera in course of the current season, and each comes 
distinctly within the category I have mentioned. ‘The direction 
in which Mr. Augustus Harris looks for new artists is 
therefore obvious, and the result is that he can at the pre- 
sent moment claim to possess an infinitely stronger Gumpany 
of French singers than the Grand Opéra and the Opéra 
Comique put together. Lovers of Italian opera pur et simple 
can, however, comfort themselves with the reflection that 
the production of Verdi's “ Otello” is at hand, and the advent 
of this masterpiece will unquestionably go a long way towards 
restoring the lost balance. 

Habitués who like to be consistent have been asking why 
* Carmen” has not been given in French this year. It will 
be remembered that a 
solitary French per- 
formance of  Bizet’s 
opera furnished the 
final event of the season 
of 1890. On that occa- 
sion M. Jean de Reszke 
undertook the part of 
Don José for the first 
time, and Miss Zélie de 
Lussan proved her ver- 
satility by singing the 
music of Carmen as 
charmingly in the Gallic 
tongue as she does in 
Italian or English. The 
famous Polish tenor has 
repeated his assumption 
; a of the love-lorn dragoon 
. . at Paris and Monte 
Carlo, but not here 
not, at any rate, as yet. 
Meanwhile, Miss de 
Lussan is appearing from time to time in the opera, and delight- 
ing her admirers as much as ever by her piquant, fascinating 
delineation of the capricious gipsy, with M. Lubert and 
Devoyod—born Frenchmen both—for her José and Escamillo ; 
and yet forsooth, this popular example of the Opéra Comiqui 
répertoire continues to be sung as heretofore to the Italian 
version. Maybe Mr. Harris is waiting until he finds it con- 
venient to put M. de Reszke and M. Lassalle into the cast 
again; but, after all, why should he? 

‘The recent revival of * Mireille” will not, we fancy, create 
the same demand in London that there has been in Paris for 
this work ever since the reprise of two years ago. It comes 
out better in French, certainly, than it did in Italian, but om 
big opera-lhouse is quite half-a-dozen sizes too large for its 
dainty points and delicate touches. Half their charm is lost 
Miss Eames makes a delightful Mireille, histrionically adequat 
and vocally unexceptionable ; and M. Lubert has the traditions 
of the part of Vincent at his fingers’ ends. Between M. Ceste, 
however, and M. Maurel there is a startling gap, and the 
inability of the latter artist to undertake the role of Ourrias 
has made a vast difference tothe interest of the performance, 
besides preventing the restoration of the curious scene where 
the individual just named is tempted by the ghosts of deceived 
damsels to throw himself into the Rhone. 





Miss ZELIE DE LUSSAN, 


SIR JOHN MACDONALD’S FUNERAL. 

It was at the prim lakeside city of Kingston that Sir John 
Macdonald made his entry into public life; it was as its 
representative that he won his political fame ; and it isin its 
beautiful Cataraqui cemetery that, by his own wish, his 
remains have been laid beside those of his father, mother, and 
first wife. ‘The funeral was a sad but striking tribute to the 
hold which the patriotism and good-humoured sagacity of the 
Premier laid on the hearts of his fellow-countrymen. For 
two days previously the body had been lying in state in the 
Senate Chamber at Ottawa, and during that time a continuous 
file of persons, headed by the Governor-General and the Cabinet 
Ministers, and numbering in all some 30,000, passed through the 
building and gazed for the last time upon the familiar features 
of the dead Premier. From Ottawa the body was conveyed 
by rail to Kingston amid every sign of national sorrow. With 
one consent the whole people, from the highest Minister of 
State to the humblest citizen, devoted themselves to paying 
the last tribute of respect to the deceased, and every 
station along the line of route, a distance of 130 miles, was 
draped with black as a token of respect for the memory 
of one who did more than any other statesman to give Canada 
a national highway. From the Queen came floral tributes ; 
from the leaders of both political parties in England came 
expressions of esteem and regret; from far Australia came 
messages of sympathy ; and at the graveside the representa- 
tives of every section of the Dominion and every phase of 
Canadian life agreed to drop their differences of race and creed 
and unite in mourning the loss of their common kinsman. 


MEMORIAL SERVICE IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

The special service held in Westminster Abbey on June 12 
was an eloquent proof of the loss the empire has sustained by 
the death of the Canadian Premier. Never before has so marked 
an honour been paid to a Colonial statesman. The Queen was 
represented by Lord Waldegrave, the Prince of Wales by Major- 
General Ellis. and the Duke of Edinburgh by Lord Colville of 
Culross, while Princess Louise and the Marchioness of Dufferin 
and Ava were only prevented by illness from being present to 
show their esteem for one whose worth they had excéptional 
opportunities of knowing. From the ranks of Ministers and 
ex-Ministers came Mr. W. H. Smith, Lord Knutsford, and Lord 
Aberdeen. The Speaker headed a large contingent of members 
from the House of Commons. The Colonial Office sent several 
of its leading officials. Canada was represented by Lord 
Lorne, an ex-Governor-General; by the Hon. C. ©. Colby. 
an ex-President of the Council; by Mr. J. G. Colmer, 
Secretary to the High Commissioner, in Sir Charles 
upper's absence at the Vienna Postal Convention ; by the 
presidents and directors of the leading Canadian railways 
and commercial enterprises, and by many Canadians now 
in England. The service, which was conducted by the Dean, 
assisted by Archdeacon Farrar and Canon Furse, was as 
simple as it was beautiful and impressive. It commenced 
with the opening seiutences of the burial service, sung in pro- 
cession throngh the nave to the choir, and included Spohr’s 
beantiful anthem “Blest are the departed” and Ellerton’s 
pathetic hymn “ Now the labourer’s task is o'er.” 
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XXV. 


** Well, and if this here ain’t been a right down sort of proper 
cajolin’ job tew! Strike me bald, Mr. ‘Tregarthen, if the 
hexecution of this here trepanning ain’t vurth a gold medal, 
let alone the planning of it!’’ shouted Jacob. 

I rose from my knees with my hand upon my heart, 
breathing short. ‘The reaction from the intense mental strain 
of the preceding twenty minutes ran a feeling of swooning 
through my brain, but the fresh air and sense of safety speedily 
rallied me. Helga stood at the wheel steering the barque. I 
flourished my arm to her, and she kissed her hand to me. 
Close against the secur ly covered hatch stood the two 
boatmen, and at either man’s feet lay a heavy belaying-pin, 
which, as I knew by what had been preconcerted, had been 
gripped by their powerful fists ready for the first black head 
that might have followed me as I emerged. 

** Never should ha’ believed you could have compassed it !”’ 
exclaimed Abraham. ‘‘ Never could ha’ supposed that such 
artful chaps as them darkies was so easy to be took in! <A 
hay-wan piece o’ acting, Mr. Tregarthen! No theayter show 
that e’er L’ve heard of or sat at ever came up to it!”’ 

All was silent below. I had thought, on the hatch being 
thrust to, that the imprisoned fellows would have fallen to 
beating and bawling. There was not a sound. Were they 
accepting their fate with the resignation of the Mussulman ? 
The scantling of the hatch-cover that secured them was of 
unusual thickness. When opened, the foremost lid slided back 
on top of the other, and when closed, as it now was, it was 
held fast to the coaming by a strong iron-hinged bar fitting to 
a staple in which lay a padlock. The after lid was kept down 
by an iron batten, so that, once secured, the hatch-cover was 
in all respects as impenetrable from above or below as the 
deck itself. Nor were we under any apprehension that the 
immured men could find other means of escaping. ‘The bulk- 
head of the forecastle was a massive wall of wood. There was, 
indeed, a little hatch right forward, by which the forepeak 
might be entered; but this forepeak was also stoutly bulk- 
headed, with the cargo in the hold coming hard against the 
division; and though the men should contrive to break through 
into the hold, the secured after hatches would still as effectually 
bar the deck to them as though every mother’s son lay help- 
lessly manacled in the bottom of the ship. 

‘“*Now,”’ said I, ‘‘the poor wretches must not suppose 
we mean to starve them. Murderers though they be, Heaven 
knows one can’t but pity them, seeing what the wrong was that 
drove them into crime. Hush, now, that I may catch their 
answer !”’ 

I stepped over to the forecastle chimney, which, as I have 
already told you, pierced the planks close against the opening 
under the top-gallant deck. It stood as high asa man; my 
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“THe DEATH SHIP,” 


mouth was on a level with the orifice, and the zig-zag funnel 


provided as excellent a speaking-tube as though designed for 


that and no other purpose. 

‘** Below, there! ’’ I cried through it, and thrice did I utte1 
this summons before I received a response. 

** What you wanchee ? ’’ floated up a reply—thin, reed-like, 
unreal, a tone not to be distinguished. 

‘*T am hailing to let you know that we shall keep you 
liberally supplied with food and fresh water,’’ I shouted. 
** Plenty of fresh air will blow down to you through this 
chimney. Take notice: You are securely imprisoned. There 
is no possibility of your escaping. At the same time if you 
make the least effort to release yourselves we will leave you to 
starve below and to perish miserably with thirst.”’ 

‘*What do you mean to do with us?’ was 
that followed my speech. 

‘* That is our business,’’ I roared back. 
and you shall be well used !”’ 

I waited for the voice to speak again, but all remained 
hushed, and I came away very well satisfied to know that 
Nakier, at all events, would understand my language and 
translate it to the others. 

This plot had been so carefully prepared that we knew 
exactly what to do. Our first business was to shift the barque’s 
helm and trim sail for the Canaries—the land that lay nearest 
to us—where, at Santa Cruz, we might count upon getting all 
the help we required. We briefly arranged that Jacob should 
keep watch at the hatch. At the first sound of disturbanc: 
below he was to call us. There was small need for such 
sentinelling, yet our fears seemed to find it necessary, at the 
outset at all events, for they were eleven to three, and we 
could not forget that, securely imprisoned as we knew them 
to be. 

I went aft with Abraham. My brave little Helga, on 
my approach, let go the wheel, and extended her hands. My 
love for her, that had been held silent in my heart by the 
troubles, the worries, the anxieties, the perils which had been 
pressing heavily upon us for many days, now leapt in me, a 
full and abounding emotion, at the sight of her sweet, hopeful 
face, her brave smile, the tender congratulation in her eyes, 
her outstretched hands; and, taking her in my arms, held her 
to me, and kissed her once, and yet again. Abraham, grasp- 
ing a spoke of the wheel, swung off from it, giving us, with 
‘longshore modesty, his back, as he gazed steadfastly over the 
stern. She struggled for a moment, and was then quiet, trying 
to hide her blushing face against my shoulder 

‘** It must have come to this, Helga,’’ I whispered, ‘‘ sooner 
or later; and what is soonest is always best, my love, 


the faint cry 


** Keep you quict, 


in such 


matters. You are mine by right of the poor old Anine: you 
are mine, Helga, by right of your father’s commands to m« 
I kissed her again, released her, and she went to the rail 


and overhung it fora few minutes, while I waited watching her. 


“THE WRECK OF THE GROSVENOR,"” 





I grabbed him to help him inboard, Abraham was hoisting the sail, with Helya at the yoke-lines. 
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‘* Now, dear heart,’ said I, *‘ let us get the 


ship round, and 
you shall tell us what course to steer for Santa Cruz.” 


moment we were too busy for a long while to 
think of sentiment. ‘The barque was under all plain sail, and 
we were but three men to get the yards braced round. ‘The 
wind was avery light breeze, the sea smooth and delicately 
crisped, the sky a pure azure, unblurred anywhere by so 
much as a feather-tip of cloud. Helga, still wearing a rosy 
face, but with the very spirit of happiness and hope radiant in 
her eyes—and no better sign of how it was with her heart could 
I have asked of her—fetched the chart, and, having determined 
the course, took the wheel from Abraham, and the three others 
of us went to work with the braces. We sprang about in red- 
hot haste, since none of us liked the notion of leaving the hatch 
unwatched for even a few minutes. But two pairs of hands 
only could not have dealt without tedious toil with those yards. 

According to Captain Bunting’s reckoning, we had been in 
the latitude of Madeira on Tuesday the 31st of October, but, 
spite of our having been hove to during the fierce weather o 
November the Ist and 2nd, we had driven heavily to the south- 
ward, so that now on this afternoon of Friday, November 3rd, 
we computed our distance from the Canaries to be some 
hundred miles: I can but speak as my memory serves me, but 
these figures I believe fairly represent the distance. The light 
wind softly humming in our rigging out of the north-east 
would not suffer the barque to lie her course for the islands by 
a point or two, but this was a matter of little moment. We 
might surely count from one hour to another now on heaving 
some sort of sail into sight, and in expectation of this we took 
the English ensign out of the locker and bent it on to the peak 
halliards with the jack down ready for hoisting when the 
moment arrived. Not that we expected that any merchant- 
man we might fall in with would greatly help us. It was 
hardly to be supposed that a shipmaster would consent to 
receive a mutinous, murderous crew of eleven coloured men 
into his vessel. ‘I'he utmost we could hope from a ship home- 
ward bound like ourselves was the loan of a couple of men to 
issist us in navigating the barque to Funchal 

Indeed, the sense of our necessity in this 
strong in me after we had come to a pause in our labour of 
bracing the yards up, and were standing near the forecastl 
hatch pale with heat and wet with perspiration, and panting 
heavily: [say I grew mighty sensible of the slenderness of 
our little crew of three men and a girl—who, to be sure, in 
her boy’s clothes would have been the nimblest of us all aloft, 
but who could do no service in that way in her woman’s 
dress—when I sent my gaze up at the quiet breasts of sail 
softly swelling one upon another, and rising spire-like, and 
thought of how it must be with us should heavy weather set 
in, such a gale as we might be able to show no more thana 
close-reefed topsail to, unless the whole fabric of masts and 
canvas was to go overboard. 


From this 


way grew very 
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I cried 
ubdued, terrified 


Punmeamootty ?”’ 
‘ Yaas,”’ pronounced in a 


! p till your hands show,” cried I, for I feared 
night have his knife drawn and would stab me if I put 
ums down 
Ilis hands, with extended fingers, rose through the mere 
f openin like those of a drowning man above water, 
n I could sce the glimmer of his eyes as he looked up. 
(re the rest of you well away *?’”’ 
** Allee standing back! Allee standing back! ’’ he exclaimed 


I pulled the hatch open a little wider, Abraham 

over it with the belaying-pin lifted ; and, the interstice 

being now wide enough, I fell to work as quickly as possible to 
hand down the provisions. These consisted of three or fou 
rs of ship’s biscuit and a number of large pieces of boiled 
But the water-cask, or breaker rather, gave me 
trouble What its capacity was I do not know. It was 

too heavy for deal with single-handed. I called 
Jacob, and together we slung it in a couple of bights of rope, 
and, rolling it over the lowered away. It effectu- 
ally blocked the hateh while it hung in it, and Punmeamootty 
had to back away to receive it 4 

This done, I threw down a few pannikins, not knowing 
but that they might be without a drinking-vessel in the fore- 
castle, then closed the hatch, catching a loud cry from below 
as I did so; but I dared not pause to ask what it was, and a 
moment later the was securely bolted, with Jacob 
sitting upon it, leisurely pulling out his pipe, and Abraham 
and | walking aft 
ime later than this, 
o'clock, Helga and I were eating 
black tea, the biscuit, and beef of this meal the name they 
carry the other of us holding the wheel that 
Abraham might obtain some sleep in the cabin, when the man 
Jacob, who was trudging a little space of the deck forward, 
suddenly called to me I left the wheel in Helga’s 
and made my way to the boatman. 

**Oi fear them chaps is a-suffocating below,’’ said he: 
**they’re a-knocking desperate hard against the hatch, and 
their voices has been a-pouring through that there chimney 
as though their language wor Hark! and ye’ll 
hear ’em.”’ ‘ 

The sound of beating was distinct. I went 
of the funnel, and heard a noise of wailing. 

*“What is it?’’ I cried “What is 
below ?”’ 

‘Oh, 


me to 
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cover 


Son 


hour to about six 
some supper—I give the 


bringing th 


it sea one ol 


hands, 


smoke . 
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wrong with you 


give us air, ! us air!’’ was the response. 
men die ; no man he live long downee here.’’ 
God kn to whom that we: ick belonged. It 
struck a horror into me 
‘* We must give them air, Jacob,”’ I cried. 
de ad men. What is to be don ihe 
** There’s nowt for it but to open the hatch,’’ he 
‘* Ves,”’ cried I; can lay bare a littl of the 
hatchway—enough to freely ventilate the forecast] But how 
to contrive that they shull lip the cover far enough back 
to enable them to get out 
He thought a moment, then, with the promptitude that is 
rt of the education of the seafaring life, he cried, ‘‘ I have 
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her face and t ight of her as my own, as my 
| might hope L ait 
and of gentleness and of heroism, as it might well 
cem to me, from old Ocean herself. That she loved me fondly 
I did truly bel md, indeed, know It might be that the 
memory of her father’s words to me had directed, and now 
consecrated, her affection. She loved me, too, as who had 
idventured his life hers, who had suffered grievously 
in that attempt— as one, moreover, whom bereavement, whom 
distre privation, all that ul endured, in short, had 
rendered intimate to her heart as a friend, and, as it might be, 
that her father was gone and she was a girl destitute 
means, her only friend All had happened since October 
21st: it was now the 3rd of November. A_ littl 
ight had sufficed for the holding of this 
‘ous, tragical, yet weet passage of our lives. 
much may happe in fourteen days! Seeds sown 
pirit have time to shoot, to bud, and to blossom 
often to wither—in a shorter compass of time. Wa 
my dear mother living? Oh! I might hope that, seeing 
that, if ever Captain Bunting’ rit about me had 
been delivered, she would before this knowing that I 
was safe, at least. What would she think of Helga ? 
What of oming back with a sweetheart, and eager for 
marriage coming back with a young girl of whom I could 
tell her no more than this: that she was brave and good and 
an heroic daugliter; all that was lovely and fair in 
xl meeting in her Danish and English blood; with 
face, with speech, with manners whose simple eloquence of 

appeal could need no words from m« 

The morning broke. All through the night there had been 
silence in the forecastl but daylight showed how the 
extreme vigilance of those long hours had worked in my face, 
as I might tell by no other mirror than Helga’s eyes, whose 
gaze was full of concern as we viewed each other by the 
spreading light of the dawn. ‘There was the dim gleam of a 
ship’s canvas right abreast of us to starboard, and that was 
all to be seen the whole horizon round. 

After we had got breakfast, the three of us went forward 
and received the empty breaker from the fellows below, 
contriving on our removing the stretchers so to pose ourselves 
as to be ready to beat down the first of them if a rush should 
be attempted, and instantly close the hatch. ‘The breaker 
came empty to our hands. We filled and lowered it as on the 
previous evening, then left the hatch a little open as before ; 
and now, so far as the provisioning of the fellows was con- 
cerned, our work for the day was ended, seeing that they had 
beef and biscuit enough to last them for several days. They 
made no complaint as to the heat or want of air; but after we 
had lowered the little cask, and were fixing the stretchers, 
several of them shouted out to know what we meant to do 
with them, and I heard Nakier vowing that if we released 
them they would be honest, that they had sworn by the Koran 
and would go to hell if they deceived us; but we went on 
securing the hatch with deaf ears, and then Jacob and I went 
aft, leaving Abraham to watch. 

The sun was hanging about two hours and a half high over 
tle western sea-line that afternoon, when the light air that had 
been little more than a crawling wind all day freshened into a 
pleasant breeze with weight enough slightly to incline the 
broad-beamed barque. This pleasant warm blowing was a 
refreshment to every sense: it poured cool upon our heated 
faces ; it raised a brook-like murmur, a sound of some 
shallow fretting stream on either hand the vessel; and, above all, 
it soothed us with a sense and reality of motion, for the barque 
to it broke the smooth waters bravely, and the wake of her, 
polished and iridescent as oil, went away astern to the scope of 
two or three,cables. A few wool-white clouds floated along 
the slowly darkening blue like puffs of steam from the funnel 
of anewly started locomotive; but they had not the look of 
the trade cloud, Helga said. She had taken sights at noon, 
had worked out the vessel’s reckoning, and had made me see 
that it would not need very many hours of sailing to heav: 
the high land of Teneriffe into sight over the bow, if only 
wind enough would hold to give the old bucket that floated 
under us headway 

I was holding the wheel at this hour I am speaking of, and 
Hele abreast of me leaning against the rail, sending her 
soft blue glances round the sea as she talked. Abraham, with 
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a pipe in his mouth, his arms folded, and his head depressed, 
was slowly marching up and down beside the forecastle hatch. 
Jacob l asl pon a locker in the cuddy within easy 
upanion-way or through the 


attention was taken from what Helga was 
If staring at the mainmast, which was 
bright ”’ that is to say, unpainted, 
he slowly crimsoning sun found a reflection in it anc 
the western splendour lay in a line of pinkish radiance upon 
the surface of the wood. This line, along with a portion of th 
spar, to the height p rhaps of eighteen or twe nity feet, seemed to 
be slowly revolving, as though, in fact, it were part of a gigantic 
rkscrew, quietly turned from the depth of the hold, At first 
I believed it might be the heat of the atmosphere Helya, 
observing that I stared, looked too, and instantly cried out: 
** Hugh, the on fire r 
“Why, yes!’? I exclaimed ; ‘‘ that bluish haze is smoke 
I had scares ly pronounced these words when Abraham, with 
his face turned our way, came to a dead halt, peered, and then 
roar. d out 
‘* Mr. ‘Tregarthen, there’s smoke a-filtering up out of the 
main hatch !”’ 
‘““'Take this wheel!’’ said I to Helga; then, in a bound, 
I gained theskylight, into which I roared with all my lungs for 
Jacob to > on deck As I ran forward I could see the 
oke thinly rising in bluish wreaths and eddies round about 
sides of the main-hatch, from under the mast-coat at 
foot of the mainmast 
* They ‘re a-shouting lik 
Abraham, throwing his pips 
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it now !—ye may see it now!’ he 

In the moment or two's pause that followed I le 
half-muffled shouts of the dark-skinned with 
two clearer voices, as though a couple of the fellows had 
their mouths close against the narrow opening in the hatch 
rushed forward from abreast of the mainmast, where I 
come to a stand. 

‘* What is wrong 
from?’’ 

A voice answered—it was 
blended with the gloom out of 
not see him. 

‘* Some man hab taken de 
wecident set fire 
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Is this a trick ?”’ cried I to Abraham 
‘Test it, Sir!—test it by opening the main hatch!” 


out, 
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shouted. 

Jacob had by this joined us. Ina few moments we 
had removed the battens and torn off the tarpaulin, but at the 
first rise of the after-hatch cover that we laid our hands upon 
up belched a volume of smoke, with so much more following 
that each man of started back to catch his breath. Now 
could be plainly heard a noise of shricking forward. 

“My God! men, what shall do?’’ I cried, almost 
paralysed by this sudden confrontment of the direst peril that 
can befall humanity at sea, but rendered in our case inexpress- 
ibly more horrible yet, to my mind, by the existence of the 
pent-up wretches whom I felt, even in that moment of 
stupefying consternation, we dared not liberate whil 
remained on board. 

‘* What ’s to be done ? ”’ 
less abroad than Abraham’s. 
The wessel’s on fire, and we must leave 
burnt.’ 

‘* What! leave the Malays to perish ?’’ I exclaimed. 

‘*Let’s smother this smoke down first, anyways,”’ 
Abraham, and he and his mate put the hatch on. 

** Helga,’’ I shouted, ‘‘ drop the wheel! Come tous her 
The ship is on fire !”’ 

She came running along the poop. 

“See this!’’ cried Abraham, extending his arms, which 
trembled with the hurry and agitation of his mind; ‘if them 
fellows forward are not to be burnt—and oh! my Gord, listen 
to them a-singing out!—we must provision a quarter-boat 
and get away, and, afore casting off, one of us must pull them 
stretchers off that the men may get out. Who’s to be that 
last man? J will!”’ 

‘*No, ye can’t swim, Abey 
shouted Jacob. 

**T can lay hold of a buoy, an’ jump overboard.”’ 

** Tt *ll be moy job, I tell ye!’ passionately cried Jacob. 

** Oh, hark to those poor creatures ! ’’ exclaimed Helga. 

**Quick!”’ cried I. ‘‘ Abraham has told us what to do. 
Oh! there would be no need for this horrible haste but for those 
imprisoned men! Hear them ! tig 
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cried Jacob, whose wits seemed 
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Hear them! 

It wasa wild and dreadful chorus of lamentation, mingled 
with such wailings as might rise in the stillness following a 
scene of battle. The noise was scarcely human. It seemed 
to proceed from famished or wounded jackals and hyenas. 
But to liberate them—every man armed as he was with a 
sheath-knife deadly as a kreese in those dingy fists—every 
man infuriate— it was not to be dreamt of ! 

As swiftly as we could ply our legs and arms, we vic- 
tualled the starboard quarter-boat. Provisions were to our 
hands; we threw them in phkentifully—remains of cooked meat, 
biscuit, cheese, and the like; we took from each boat the 
breaker that belonged to her, filled them both with water, and 
stowed them. The sail belonging to the boat lay snugged in 
a yellow waterproof cover along the mast; there were oars in 
her—all other iurniture indeed that properly belonged to her 
rowlocks, rudder, yoke; and the boatmen, old hands at such 
work this, nimbly but carefully saw that the plug was in 
its place. 

All th 
forecastle 


as 


time that we worked there rising out of the 
hatch the dreadful noise of lamentation, of cries, of 
entreaties. It was a sound to goad us into red-hot haste, and 
we laboured as though we were eight instead of four. 

** Now, Mr. Tregarthen,’’ cried Abraham, ‘‘ if we ain't to 
be pursued by them savages on our liberating of ’em, we must 
cut them there falls.’’ And he pointed to the tackles which 
suspended the other boat at the port davits. 

** Do so!’’ said I. 

He sprang on to the rail, and passed his knife through th: 
ends of the falls. ‘This effectually put an end to all chance of 
the fellows chasing us in that boat. 

‘* There'll be plenty o’ time for them to get the long-boat 
out,’’ shouted Abraham, running the deck to 
‘* They ’re seamen, and there’s Nakier to tell’em what to do.”’ 

** Rot ’em for firing the ship!’’ cried Jacob. ‘I don't 
believe she is on fire. They’ve made a smoke to scare us out 
her!”’ 

**Ts everything ready ?”’ I exclaimed. 
**Hugh!”’ cried Helga, clasping her hands, ‘‘I have for 
gotten my little parcel—the picture and the Bible!” 

She was about to fetch them. 

**T can be quicker than you,’’ I cried, and, rushing to the 
hatch, jumped down it, gained the cabin she had occupied in 
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Captain Bunting’s time, and snatched up the little parcel that 
lay in the bunk. ‘There was no smoke down here. I sniffed 
shrewdly, but could catch not the least savour of burning. It 
is the fore part of the ship that is on fire, I thought. As I ran 
to regain the hatch, it somehow entered my mind to recollect 
that while looking for a lead-pencil in the chief mate’s berth, 
on the previous day, I had found a small bag of sovereigns 
and shillings, the unhappy man’s savings — all, perhaps, 
that he possessed in the world—the noble fruits of Heaven 
knows how many years of hard suffering and _ bitter 
labour! I was without a halfpenny in my pocket, and 
entered the cabin to take this money, which I might hope to 
be able to repay to some next-of-kin of the poor fellow, should 
I ever get to hear of such a person, and which in any case 
would be more serviceable in my pocket than at the bottom of 
the sea, whither it was now tending. Having secured the 
money, which would be very useful to Helga and me, should 
we live to reach a port, I hastened on to the poop, heart- 
sickened by the duli noise of the ceaseless crying forward. 

‘*Now,”’ said I, ‘‘let us lower away in the name of mercy, 
if only to free those wretches, half of whom may be already 
suffocated.”’ 

Helga and I got into the boat, and Abraham and his mate 
smartly slackened away the tackles. In afew moments we 
were water-borne, with the blocks released—for there was 
little left for me to learn in those days of the handling and 
management of a boat—and myself standing in the bow, 
holding on by the end of the painter which I had passed 
through a mizzen-channel plate. Abraham came down hand 
over hand by one of the tackles, and droppt d 
into the boat, instantly falling to work to step 
the mast and clear away the sail. 

‘* Below there!” roared Jacob; ‘look out 
for these duds!” and down came first his boots, 
then his cap, then his coat, and then his waist- 
coat. ‘“*I’ll jump overboard from this ’ere 
quarter!’’ he bawled. ‘Stand by to pick me 
up 

The released helm had suffered the barque to 
come up into the wind, and she lay aback with 
a very slow leewardly tvend. The breeze held 
the water briskly rippling, but the plain of the 
ocean was wonderfully smooth, with a faint, 
scarce noticeable swell lightly breathing in it. 

‘Mr. Tregarthen,’* exclaimed Abraham, 
‘you "ll pull a stouter oar than Miss Nielsen. 
Supposin’ the lady stands by that there painter!”’ 

‘Right !’? IT exclaimed, and on the girl en- 
tering the bows Abraham and I seized an oar 
apiece in readiness for Jacob's leap. 

We lay close alongside, so that nothing was 
visible save the length of the ship’s black side 


and her overhanging yardarms, and the thick | 
lines of her shrouds rising to the lower mast- 
heads. It was a breathless time. I had no 
lear for Jacob; I eur ssed that the imprisoned | 
wretches would be too dazed by the glaring } 


sunshine and by the fresh air and by their 
deliverance from the stifling, smoke-thickened 
gloom of the forecastle to catch him even should | 
they pursue him ere he jumped. Nevertheless, | 
| 
| 
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those moments of waiting, of expectation, of sus- 
pense, strung the nerves in one to the tension of 
fiddle-strings, and sensation was sharpened into 
a sort of anguish. 

Not more than three minutes elapsed—yet 
it seemed an hour. Then in a hoarse roar right 
over our heads sounded a shout— 

‘* Look out, now ! 

“Let go!” shricked Abraham. 

Helga dropped the line that held the boat. 

‘* Back astarn, now !”’ 

The fellow poled the boat off, while I put 
my whole strength into the oar I gripped. I 
caught a glimpse of Jacob poising and stooping 
with his 4drms outstretched and his finger-ends 
together; his body whizzed through the air, his 
arms and head striking the water as clean asa 
knife ; then up rose his purple face at a distance 
of three boat’s lengths. A thrust of the oar } 
brought us alongside of him, and, while I 
grabbed him by the neck to help him inboard, 
Abraham was hoisting the sail, with Helga at 
the yoke-lines, quietly waiting for the sheet to 
be hauled aft. 

** Brave ly done, Jacob,’’ cried I. 
a bottle of brandy in the stern-shects. 
The sun will speedily dry you.”’ 

‘* Where ’s the Malays ?’’ exclaimed Abraham. 

** Didn't stop to see,’’ answered Jacob. ‘* I chucked the 
stretchers off and sung down ‘Ye can come up,’ and then 
bolted.”’ 

**'There ’s Nakier!’’ cried Helga. 

‘And there’s Punmeamootty!”’ T called. 

I was astounded by observing the figures of these two 
fellows quietly gazing at us from the forecastle. Almost 
immediately after they had appeared others joined them, and 
before our boat had fairly got way upon her I counted the 
whole eleven of them. They stood in a body with Nakier in 
the thick of them surveying us as coolly as though their ship 
were at anchor, and all were well, and we were objects of 
curiosity merely. 

‘“Why, what’s the matter with’em?’’ cried Abraham. 
‘** Are they waiting for us to sing out to tell’em what to do?” 

He had scarcely spoken the words when a loud shout of 
laughter broke from the dingy little mob, accompanied by much 
ironical flourishing of hands, while Nakier, springing on 
to the rail, pulled his hat off and repeatedly bowed to us. 
We were too much astounded to do more than gape 
at them. <A minute later Nakier sprang back again on 
to the forecastle and piped out some orders in_ his 
melodious voice, in which, assuredly, the most attentive ear 
could have detected nothing of the weakness that I had 
noticed in his cries to us through the half-closed hatch. 
Instantly the men distributed themselves, one of them running 
to the wheel; and while we continued to gaze, mute with 
amazement, the foretopsail-yard was swung, the barque’s head 
slowly fell off, the yards were then again braced up, and 
behold! the little vessel, with her head at about south, was 
softly breaking the waters, with the after-yards swinging as 
they were squared by the braces to the north-east wind, 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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According to a Montreal journal, a number of the cattle 
shippers of that city have this year turned their attention 
to hay, of which they are now exporting hundreds of tons 
weekly to Glasgow. ‘The business is described as paying well. 
Hay costing eight dollars a ton in Montreal and 25s. freight 
fetches £4 in Scotland The demand for Canadian hay is 
stated to be very good, and a considerable trade is in process 
of formation. 
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THE RAM CHANDRA TEMPLE, BENARES. 


We present three Views of the temple of Ram, or Ram Chandra, 
at Benares, the proposed demolition of which, in connection 
with the scheme of waterworks for that holy city of the 
Hindoos, led to the late destructive riots. The first view 
shows the temple building on the left, with the excavations 
for the inlet well of the waterworks ; adjoining this, to the 
right, is the house of Baboo Sita Ram, uncle of one of the 
Municipal Commissioners, which was plundered and_ fired 
by the mob. The second is an inner view, with a portion 
of the idols’ shrine just visible through the doorway, in 
front of which hangs the bell rung by the worshippers 
to attract the attention of the gods, or of the priests, to 
their votive offerings. To the left is a pedestal, carved 
in relief with figures of the three deities, surmounted by 
the bull sacred to Mahadeo, the presence of which in a 
temple of Ram is most unusual; above this is the sacred 
“Tulsi” plant. The last view is of the inner shrine itself, 
containing the three idols, richly draped and bedecked. The 
central figure is Ram, whose wife Sita is the female figure to 
the right, and his brother Lachhman is the effigy on the left. 
These brothers, with the aid of Hanuman, the monkey-god, 
rescued Sita from the clutches of Rawan, who had carried her 
off to Lanka, or Ceylon, and their exploits are recited by the 
Hindu poet in the “Ramayana.” The outer building, which 
resembles an ordinary dwelling-house, is comparatively 
modern, having been built about fifty years ago, by subscrip- 
tions raised among the Baniyas, or traders from Guzerat, near 
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Bombay, many of whom are settled in Benares, and consider 
the temple peculiarly their own. The inner shrine is of more 
ancient date, and is said to have been founded by Tulsi Das, 
compiler of the present Hindi version of the ‘“ Ramayana,” 
who died in 1623 A.D. Our Illustrations are from photographs 
by Mr. G. Woodcroft, Government photographer, Benares and 
Bombay. 


Smoking is greatly on the increase in Austria, judging by 
the revenne of the ‘Tobacco Régie in 1890. It amounted to 
80,457,5009f1.. or 1,749,279f1. more than in 1889, 

The Earl of Aberdeen presided, on June 11, in Princes’ 
Hall. Piccadilly, at the forty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Field Lane Ragged Schools, and expressed the hope that the 
interest felt in the institution would take the practical form 
of an increase in the number of annual subscribers. A 
resolution in support of the institution was moved by the 
Earl of Stamford and unanimously adopted. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 


BY DR. ANDREW WILSON, 

A very important lecture was lately delivered as a Friday 
evening discourse by Professor J. W. Judd, on “ The Rejuven- 
escence of Crystals.” What Professor Judd had to say about 
the life of crystals is well worth the study of all who take an 
interest in science at large. ‘The boundary line between the 
non-living and living worlds is regarded by most of us as 
represented by a deep gulf there is no bridging over. Life is 
a something which brings into play actions and forces 
unknown in the non-living world, and so the “great 
guif fixed” remains to-day sharply defining the vital 
from the inorganic realms. It is taught, for example, 
in the schools, that when a crystal grows it does so by 
accretion, like a snowball; the new matter being added 
simply to the outside of the old. Whena living being grows, 
it does so by the reception within its frame of new matter, 
and by the assimilation of this matter (that is, its con- 
version into living substance) and by its incorporation 
with the living tissues. Again, we are taught that non-living 
things do not wax old and decay. We speak of their existence, 
not of their life. The animal or plant is born, grows to 
maturity, drops down the hill of old age, and sinks into the 
valley of death. But our crystal never grows old ; it does not 
live, therefore it cannot die. 


The mere title of Professor Judd’s lecture will take the 
breath away from some of the old fogeys of science. The idea of 
crystals growing young again, repairing injuries, 
wi and imitating in other ways living things, is a 
startling one—as strange, indeed, as are the 
thoughts involved in the contemplation of Jack 
lrost’s work in decorating our window-panes 
with his imitative tracery of ferns and veget- 
ation at large. Yet it may be that we have 
heen underrating the powers and ways of the 
inorganic world when all is said and done; and 
Professor Judd’s lecture is certain to evoke a 
widespread interest in thoughtful circles 


Crystals, we are told, require a tremendous 
time for their formation. Millions of years 
may be required for the slow process of crys 
tallisation in rocks, Crystals can resume thei 
growth after interruption, and, says Professor 
Judd, there is no limit to the time after which 
the resumption of growth may occur This 
alone is a singular fact. Latent power wakes 
up to assert all its old and established properties 
after, it may be,a Rip Van Winkleism of millions 
of years. Stranger still, crystals can repair their 
injuries, when mutilated or broken, during sub- 
sequent growth. ‘This seems to be an infringe- 
ment of life’s prerogative, and it is to be borne 
in mind that each crystal keeps to its own rigid 
pattern and shape. Professor Judd tells us it is 
only in the lowest animals, those practical 
socialists, that every part is equal to every 
other part, and that universal repair and repro- 
duction of lost portions occur. But in crystals 
this process is indefinite in extent, and there 
is no limit tothe minuteness of fragments which 
may, under suitable conditions, gradually grow 
into perfect replicas of their crystalline parents. 


The story of the crystals is not ended here, 
however. When two kinds of 
developed within the space bounded by certain 
planes, becoming, says Mr. Judd, “almost inex- 
tricably intergrown,” each crystal yet retains 
its own distinct individuality. This property 

amounts to what in animals or plants we should 
call the preservation of specific identity and 
distinctness. Again, after a crystal has under- 
gone great alterations of internal kind, altering 
its optical and other physical characters, it will 
still retain its power of growth and repair if 
the smallest particle of its original substance 
remains intact. I do not follow the Professor 
into the geological application of his remarks 
—! on crystals. All that I desire is to direct 
attention to the fact that the inorganic crystal 
has a history much more closely resembling that 

of living things than we might have believed possible. 


crystals are 





The topic of crystals reminds me of an allied subject 
which has always had a fascination for scientifie minds 
namely, the question “Are the chemical elements really 
elementary bodies?” Of course, we know that our world, 
and all that in it is,is built up of some seventy or eighty 
elements, which the tyro in chemistry knows full well. Gold, 
silver, zinc, copper, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, carbon, 
sulphur, phosphorus, and the like are elements, because 
chemistry has not been able to make anything more of them. 
Gold remains gold: it cannot, like water, be split up into 
two or more different bodies; therefore, gold is an element, 
and water is a componnd. Speculative philosophy takes up 
a study where practical Scie nce closes the volume. Hence 
arises the question which I have above detailed. Professor W. 
Crookes is the scientist who has at various times devoted much 
attention to the topic of the ultimate constitution of our 
elements, certain of which, by the way, blaze in the sun and 
stars, justas they exist in Terra herself. Doubtless we shall 
be referred to the primitive molecules or atoms of which all 
matter is believed to be composed, and the nature or inter- 
changeableness of elements practically depends onthe behaviour 
of the atoms in question. 


What Mr. Crookes tells us is that among the various 
elements there are grades and ranks to be perceived, and a 
theory has been elaborated in virtue of which we may conceive 
how the elements themselves have come into being through 
the coalescence of atoms according to certain definite 
laws. A very pertinent question has been asked—‘ Why, 
if the elements are not original, but have been evolved, we 
do not find one being transformed into another?” Pro- 
fessor Crookes answers this query in a very plain fashion. 
Copper or anything else cannot be turned into gold (the 
“ Philosopher’s Stone” of the police court case notwithstand- 
ing) for the same reason that a cow cannot be transformed 
into, say,a horse. If copper could be made to present an 
alliance to gold, it would have to be taken back, says Mr. 
Crookes, to its simpler and more primitive state, and then, so 
to speak, shunted on to the track which leads to gold. But, 
after all, this is very much like saying that, vs things are, gold 
remains gold, and copper remains copper ; and our elements 
will not be split up into anything else, to derange chemistry 
and perplex simple folk, yet awhile. 
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demanded, and brought out a whole handful of coin, and only 
a single copper coin in the whole hoard. Where did he get it 
from? Had he come by it honestly? After that, I watched 
other people, and again and again I witnessed the same phe- 
nomenon. Little girls carry purses, and they have all got 
something in them; and they ask for change in the most 
nonchalant way, as if they had all been born, not witha silver 
spoon in their mouths, but spangled over with diamonds and 
rubies, when they came into the world. 

The natural consequence of all this amazing diffusion of 
wealth is that the quality of everything one sees or buys in 
Lond 


with in the country. 


mn is immeasurably superior to that which we ever meet 
Ever since I can remember anything, I 
have had a passion for horses. It makes me feel quite bad to 
watch the carriages in the streets and the parks. Take the 
first pair that meets you almost at any hour of the day, and 
you may safely say that those horses are a better pair than 
you willseein the wilderness once in three years. You simply 
can’t buy such horses here in the wilds. You would actually 
have to send to London for them, if you even really determined 
to pay the price. And the same is true of everything. It may 





PEOPLE’S LETTERS. 
IV. 
A Letter from Henry Sopson, Confectioner, to the Vicar of his 
parish, the Rev. Charles Doddersley, on the choice of a name 


OTHER 


for a child. 


Almond Villa, Euphemia Road. 
My Dear Sir,—You will perhaps remember that in your 
sermon last Sunday evening you recommended us, in all times 
of our tribulation, to consult a clergyman ; so I hope you will 
not think I am taking a liberty in writing to you about the 
name of my youngest child. I have grateful recollections of 
your very affable and satisfactory attitude towards me when I 
was one of the two who were set apart to churchwarden this 
parish. I dare say I did not do as well as I might have done, 
but I hope I did better than Puffington during his year of 
At any rate, he was not re-elected, though wishful. 
It’s nothing to me, of 
course ; but I dare say that 
have heard Puffing- 
ton’s remark about my 
having called my private 
residence Almond Villa 
because it is founded on 
the rock. I think I may 
say that a man who har- 
thoughts as 
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bours such 
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change ; 


changing ; 


it, and seems to 
care. [remember the shock 
that I felt—it seems only 
the other day—when I first 
discovered that there was 
no longer any Temple Bar. 
But the removal of that 
fabric was a trifle to all 
that has gone on since. 
With us in the wilderness 
nothing changes. I trudge 
along many a road in this 
which I firmly 
believe—and I have reason 
for the belief—was a well- 
known trackway two thou- 
sand years ago at the least. 
There in the hedgerows 
stand the old pollards that 
must have known what 
“lopping and topping” was 
centuries before people 
burnt coal here in the east. 
There are the old land- 
marks, and the old “drifts” 
leading to the old queer- 
shaped fields, and the old 
slums at the edge of the 
common, where the squat- 
ters settled in the days of 
King Stephen or King 
John. There, too, are the 
old churches — restored 
or unrestored — standing 
where they have stood for 
many a long century, sub- 
stantially the same, so 
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fit to church- 
warden a dog-kennel, let 
alone a parish. However, 
I had not intended to write 
to you about Puffington, 
whom I forgive and despise 
thoroughly. As I have 
already said, I was wishful 
for to ask you about the 
name of my youngest child, 
whom I am bringing to be 
christened next Sunday. 
Mrs S., who has done 
things in wax so that you 
wouldn't know the differ- 
ence, and is a_ natural 
artist, desires that the child 
shall be called by some 
name that shall sound 
pretty and yet be uncom- 
mon. Such, in fact, is the 
wish of the whole family. 
Now, it struck me the 
other day, when I was at 
my placeof business in the 
High Street, that there are 
many names among the 
articles that I sell which 
would do equally well, or 
even better, as names for 
living human beings. 
Now, there’s “ Pista- 
chio,” Sir. That ’s a beauti- 
ful name. Let it come 
slowly off your tongue—if 
I may say so—and just feel 
it sounding. That would 
suit a boy with coal-black 
hair and one of those 
Spanish pirate faces. Again, 
there’s “ Hardbake.” It 
seems to me’ that would 
make a splendid family 
name—cold, you know, and 
rather proud. Hardbake 
Sopson wonld have done 
very well, only it has 
pleased Providence that my 
youngest child is a girl. 
However, when one comes 
to look for girl’s names, 
there is still more variety : 
“Caramel,” for instance, 
or “ Vanilla,” or “ Madeira.” 
At any rate, I have tried 
the experiment upon a 
novelette that Mrs. S. is 
reading just now, called 
“The LEarl’s Choice.” I 
copied out a few lines of it, 
altering the names of the 
people to the names which 
I have mentioned. It seems 
to me that it sounds very 
well indeed. Perhaps you 
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patient—if I may say so— 
so dumb, and yet so elo- 
quent. But in London I 
am always losing my way ; RY 
looking out for the old 

landmarks and finding them gone. The very stones on the 
pavement seem to be alive, restless, anxious to move on, look- 
ing out for something new. As for the old churches and the 
old schools, such as St. Paul's and Christ’s Hospital, they 
are always on the march, and I am told it is the march of 
I dare say it is. How should I know whether it is 


H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUISE, 


progress. 
or is not? 

There is another fact which strikes me as I prowl about 
London, and that is that nobody I meet seems to be without 
money. We in the wilderness have no money, that’s the naked 
fact! Discount it as you may, you cannot whittle down that 
startling statement to anything less than this: that we in the 
country have no money to carry out improvements, great or 
small. We go on in the old way because we are all living 
horribly near the wind, and we can't help ourselves. The idea 
of paying half a crown for a cab in the country to take us 
home a mile or two when our knees are trembling under us 
never occurs to any but a most lavishly extravagant spend- 
thrift. We are always practising small economies: we carry 
on our correspondence by the help of postcards; we never 
forget that a shilling represents twelve pence; we have 
a best coat and a second best coat, and we cautiously 
look out at the front door before we start on our expedi- 
tions, deliberating whether it will be prudent to wear that 
new hat that is still shiny. It was almost frightful to 
see the reckless way in which a lad of sixteen or seventeen, 
who was sitting next me in a Knightsbridge omnibus the other 
day, put his hand in his pocket for the penny which was 


MARCHIONESS OF 
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WITH 
AT THE ROYAL 
happen that you take a pride in your tiny conservatory, and 
have a local reputation—very cheaply earned, it must be 
allowed—for “ making things grow.” You go out to dinner, 
say in Kensington or Bloomsbury, and, lo! there upon 
the table you are greeted with a display of flowers, in- 
comparably more beautiful and more perfectly grown 
than you can ever hope to raise, while the mere mass of 
them is greater than your gardener could produce in a 
twelvemonth. You have had a new coat made expressly 
for that London trip, and your wife has had two gowns—I 
mean dresses : nobody wears gowns now except aldermen—and 
the trouble those garments have occasioned you in securing a 
fit has made you sensibly older. Before you have been many 


. days en éridence, you are conscious that your rusticity has been 


only too apparent, and the “cut” and the “style” and the 
something or other about you have betrayed the country tailor 
or the village modiste. Wecan’t get quality. We can’t get 
first-rate work in anything. We can’t get our houses painted 
in London style. We can’t get our very boots blacked with 
the London polish, nor (when we have any hair left) can we 
even get our hair cut scientifically or, indeed, decently, by 
rustic fingers and rustic scissors. But this is not all—not 
nearly all. Iam more impressed by the improvement in the 
manners and appearance of the middle classes in London than 
by their mere prosperity. I notice it among men, women, and 
children. There has been a wonderful lift upward along the 
whole line. May I explain what I mean? You must give me 
time, then. Let’s say till next time—AUGUSTUS JESSOPP. 


SOCIETY OF 


wouldn’t mind running 
your eye over it, and telling 
me what you think, Here 
it is— 

“*Caramel,’ said the Lady Vanilla, in her rich, imperious 
voice; ‘the Earl wishes to speak with you in the billiard- 
room. My child! he loves you!’ ‘Me! What! me?’ gasped 
poor little, fluttering, light-headed Caramel. ‘I thought it 
was my queenly, stately sister, Madeira, that he loved.’” 

I must confess, Sir, that I have been ill-advised enough to 
consult Puffington on this point. He told me that he saw no 
reason why I should only select the names from articles in my 
own shop. He said that I might just as well call the child 
* Aniline” or even “ Pyjalmas ’—not very good taste, I think, 
but one can’t make a silk purse out of an empty saucepan, as 
the old proverb says. 

So, in my doubt, I wish to ask your opinion. Personally, 
I should like to call the baby Caramel. But if you think there 
is anything irreverent in pronouncing the name of a sweet- 
meat in a sacred edifice, I will give up the notion at once. I 
remember the sad scandal about the organ-blower and the 
peppermints during my term of office—peppermints, too, 
of such strength that they were distinctly audible by 
the Misses Smithson, three pews off. I should be the 
last person to wish to do anything that might lead to 
a repetition of such a scandal. However, Caramel is a 
pretty name, and itis not common. Besides, it would show 
that I was not ashamed of my business, and would be a very 
good answer to Puffington’s sneer that I have given up 
living over my shop and taken to living over my income. 
Believe me to be, Sir,—Your most respectful and obedient 
servant, HENRY SOPSON, 
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A SERIOUS CASE OF POACHING.” 


BY TOM TAYLOR. 
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sh his study of Henry 

in a Welsh magazine 

ive’s admiration of Vaughan 

By the way, the new Canon of Canterbury, 

is married to Mr. Paigrave’s daughter. Mr. 

in is an Aberdonian, and so was the late Canon Robertson, 
known Church historian. 


Mr. Palgrs 


yf Canterbury, the wel 


who have been a little startled by some passages 

ias Hardy's volume of short stories, * A Group of 

may wonder whether they appeared exactly 

stand in the Christmas Number of the Graphic. 

f judicious omissions may spend some instructive 

n comparing the text with the original 

publication. He will discover that in every instance the racy 

incident was carefully from the readers of the 
( 
] 


present 


shrouded 
hristmas Number, who, of course, will never dream of 
ooking at the volume. Mr. Grant Allen says that it is often 
part of the novelist’s agreement with his publisher that his 
new story shall contain nothing which cannot be “ read aloud 
in the family circle.” It would be interesting to know how 
many readers of Mr. Hardy's entertaining book have ventured 
to put it to this test. ; 


commercial history of autograph letters. 


Quaint is the 
Irving's was sold for sixteen 


rhe other day a letter of Mr 
shillings,and at the same sale an epistle of Lord Tennyson's 
went for seventeen. But as Mr. Irving's letter was simply 
signed by him, the body of it being in another hand, he may 
that price is higher than the 


claim relatively his market 
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Ross George 


Veu Books and Neu keditions to land. 
ff Heimra,.” by William Blac 3 vols. (Sampson 
Co.); “The Undergraduate; Sketch,” by 
Dering, 2 vols. (R. Bentley and “Oysters and All 
About Them,” by John R. Philpots, 2 vols. (J. Richardson 
and Co., 6. Russell Street, W.C.): Our 
Flowers and How to Know Them,” by W. J. Gordon, with an 
Introduction by the Rev. George Henslow (Day and Son, 2la, 
Berners Street); “A Chat About the vy,’ 

Gordon (Simpkin and Marshall) R 

for the Study of Geology by Landscape-Painters,” by Hugh 
Miller (W. Blackwood and Sons); “ He Fell Among Thieves.” 
by D. Christie Murray and H. Herman (Macmillan); “ Helen's 
Vow ; or, A Freak of Fate,” by the Earl of Desart, 2 vols. (Son- 
nenschein); “Imperial Germany,” by Sidney Whitman (\V. 
Heinemann); “The Boy's Voice: a Book of Practical Informa- 
tion on the Training of Boys’ Voices for Church Choirs,” by J. 
Spencer Curwen (J. Curwen and Sons); “ Buried Cities and 
Bible Countries,” by George St. Clair (Kegan Paul and Co.); 
and Adventures of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto 
Done into English by Henry Cogan, with an introduction 
by Arminius Vambéry. “Adventure Series” (T. Fisher 
Unwin), a 
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ARCHBISHOP TAIT, 


exercise ; he kept up his reading; he felt to the last an un- 
wearied interest in good novels. He never allowed himself 
to be ina fuss. In his lofty position he ever displayed those 
elementary graces which even among Christians are far too 


And s ), 


ness and abuse, 


amid endless letters and meetings and busi- 
the latter days drew on. He died at seventy- 
one, active, kind, clear-headed to the last ; thankful for all 
the blessings of his life, but not wishing that it should be 
prolonged, and dreading, above all things, lest he should outlive 
his true self. When his vital strength was almost exhausted, 
he roused himself to see Lady Ely, who had come with a kind 
and, being unable to write, he dic- 


rare. 


message from the Queen ; 
tated almost with his dying breath the words,“ A last memorial 
of twenty-six years of devoted service; with earnest love and 
affectionate blessing on the Queen and her family.—A. C. 
Cantuar.” Indeed, his devotion to the Queen, his determination, 
in spite of his failing health, to be present at the marriage of 
Prince Leopold and the confirmation of the sons of the Prince 
of Wales, probably hastened his end. ‘It is,” he said, “the 
last service which I can render to the Queen, and I am deter- 
mined to do it.” After the commendatory prayer had been said 
for him, he made the characteristic remark “ And now it is all 
over! It is not so very dreadful after all.” 

Some may suppose that such a life—so prosperous, so suc- 
cessful, so rich in earthly blessings—must have passed like a 
dream of satisfied happiness. How wide is such a notion from 
the reality! If the Archbishop's life was-exceptionally happy, 
its happiness was due to the qualities which any man may 
attain—sincerity, simplicity, cheerfulness, equanimity, affec- 
Yet his trials were many and severe. He had 
several spells of dangerous illness. In 1856, when he lost in 
succession five golden-headed little children, “a cloud,” he 
says, “came upon me with the suddenness and overpowering 
force of a thunderstorm.” “I think,” wrote Mrs. Tait,“ we 
suffered at that time as much as it was possible to suffer, and 
yet our life has been full of blessings since.” Yet the death 
of his only son—that calamity which Virgil depicts in the 
sad line— 


tionateness, 


Impositique rogis juvenes ante ora parentum 


was a terrible blow to his advancing years, and it involved 


* Life of Archbishop Tait. By Randall T. Davidson, D.D., and W. 
Benham. Two vols. Macmillan. 
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ath of his gentle wife, who never got over the grief of 

his last bereavement. There was something very beautiful in 
which the stricken husband and father held up. 

‘’s funeral, the Queen, with her usual sympathy, 

had sent a bouquet of flowers. The Archbishop divided them in 
half: half he laid in the open grave of his wife, half on the 
scarce-closed grave of his only son; and then, broken-hearted 
as he was, with a voice which scarcely faltered, he spoke over 
f blessing. Quite to the end he was 


words of 


the pe ple the 


y determination do 


till himself, retaining the 
is duty, the same genial humour flashing like evening sun- 
geht over the darkening waves of life, the same exquisite 

erfulness, the same indefatigable industry, the same humble 


same man 


hh 
] 


che 
resignation. 

‘The sense of perfect integrity was his chief support amid 
the hurricanes of abuse which, like most public men, he had 
to encounter. He used to read all the bitter denunciations, 
all the contemptuous estimates, all the gross misrepresenta- 
so-called religious papers constantly 
used to read all the violent and 
letters, both signed and anonymous, which came to 
him. Some atrocious party attacks are printed in these 
volumes. He readily forgave the infuriated partisans and 
narrow-minded opponents from whom the attacks chiefly 
the letters which came to him 
How 


tions, in which the 
abounded, just as he 


coarse 


emanated, and his answers to 
often turned away wrath by their calm magnanimity. 
full of quiet humour and dignity are these replies to the 
pestilent obtrusiveness of the persons who never scruple to 
intrude themselves on the leisure of public men! ‘To one who 
wanted to add aclause to the Lord’s Prayer, the answer was: 
In answer to your letter, I am directed by the Archbishop 
to say that it does not appear to him to be necessary that you 
should undertake to make any addition to the Lord’s Prayer.” 
‘lo an insolent correspondent who began “ Rev. Sir,” and wrote 
sent a letter which, while it 
the Archbishop's “Fallacies of 
Unbelief ” which the writer had misunderstood, began 
with the words: “ Dear Sir,—I do not think that you are 
correct in stating that the income of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury is wrung from the blood, bone, and sinew of the 
workers of the nation; nor, as far as I am aware, have the 
Archbishops claimed to have all the brain-power.” 

The Church owes to Archbishop Tait a deep debt of grati- 
tude for many things, but most of all for his calm catholicity 
and his personal example. He stood above the littleness of 
party factions, and breathed an air too serenely Christian to 
be tainted by the passions and rancour of an ambitious and 
self-asserting ecclesiasticism. He was never swept away by 
the brawling streams of clerical controversy. Like the late Dean 
of Westminster, he dared, when necessary, to stand alone. He 
constantly showed himself the friend of the wronged cause 
and the unjustly vilified name. He had the courage to be the 
Archbishop notof loud, domineering parties, but of the Church 
of Christ, and the sneer that he was “ the Archbishop of the 
laity” was the highest tribute to his impartiality and good 
sense. 

As to his personal example, Bishop Davidson truly says 
that the opening verse of the Book of Wisdom—*“ Think of 
the Lord with a good heart, and in simplicity of heart seek 
Him ”’’—might be taken as the motto of his life. 

The See of Canterbury has given us eighteen saints—some 
of them, like St. Anselm and St. Edmund, very admirable 
saints. In Protestant churches men are no longer 
sanonised, nor would the best of them care to receive the 
brevet of sainthood above their fellows; but certainly since 
Tillotson no better or greater archbishop than Tait has passed 
away, and all readers will find a fund of manly wisdom and 
clear insight upon many important questions in these volumes 
of his biography. 


as an avowed atheist, he 
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EHEU POSTHUME! 
BY RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D. 
These fragments} might well have been prefaced vy the apology 
which the editor has thought As a rule, it is 
certainly not desirable to gather up the chips from the work- 
himself has left 
This 


maxim might be held to apply especially to so thorough an 


superfluous. 


shop of an artist, and publish what he 


unfinished, or deliberately discarded as unsatisfactory. 


artist as De Quincey, each of whose essays is so finished a 
piece of craftsmanship, and to whom any distortion or incom- 
pletencss would have been so intolerable. It may happen, 
however, as in the case of Shelley, that every sentence, however 
indestructible beauty which 


mutilated, is instinct with an 


renders it as precious as a fragment of the Elgin marbles ; or the 
preservation of these waifs and strays may be defensible on 
the ground of their intense individuality, of their impression 
with a stamp which none but their author could have com- 
municated, and which the united genius of all authors could 
never have reproduced. From this point of view. it may be 
rightly contended that, intrinsically unimportant as these 
fragments usually are, they still have their value as examples 
of a peculiar literary manner. They scarcely belong to Art's 
temple, but they may well find a place in her museum. 

The prominent position accorded to the fragments of 
“ Suspiria de Profundis ” in the special titlepage of this volume 
is somewhat misleading. ‘hey are brief, and, although nothing 
from De Quincey’s pen can lack literary distinction, they are 
necessarily at a great disadvantage in comparison with the 
extreme elaboration of the prose poetry which the author 
brought up to his own fastidious standard. The really 
valuable parts of the book are the for critical and 
controversial essays, and these not so much for their sub- 
stantial importance as for the light they contrfbute to 
the workings of a subtle and ingenious mind. ‘They 
are usually variations upon a_ few favourite themes, 
especially De Quincey’s ever-present conviction of the 
uwunmorality (not ¢mmorality) of Paganism in comparison with 
Christianity. ‘This idea is, to speak profanely, trotted ont on 
all occasions, but seldom without some flash of insight or 
special exquisiteness which makes a real addition to the discus- 
sion. ‘These remarks apply particularly to the paragraphs 
entitled “ Brevia,” which. if very imperfect, bring us into close 
intellectual proximity with the tentative and inchoate stage 
of the intellectual process. The ultimate result— 

Flasked and fine, 
And priced and saleable at last, 

represented in this volume by “Some Thoughts on 
Biography ” and a highly ingenious essay on the relation of 
war with political economy. On the whole, De Quincey’s 
reputation will not suffer by this publication, which will only 
disappoint those who see nothing in him but the prose poet, 
forgetting that although his genius flowered in this depart- 
ment, his intellect was analytical and the business of his life 
criticism. 


notes 


is best 


t The Posthumous Works of Thomas De Quincey. Edited from the 
Original MSS. by Alexander H. Japp, LL.D. Vol. 1. (Heinemann.) 
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THACKERAY AND HIS BIOGRAPHERS. 
BY ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 
[ have been asked to write a few words to accompany the 
given in the 
News, and I am very glad to do so; 
wanted to explain the reason of 


Portraits which are present number of the 
Illustrated London 
although little can be 
my father’s picture to a generation which reads his 
books perhaps even more than did those people who were 
immediately his contemporaries, Only yesterday I saw in 
some paper that the librarian of one of the great public 
libraries had said that, next to Scott's, Thackeray's 
were the books most constantly in demand: and I 
could not help remembering my father's own latter impres- 
sions that people were tired of him, that his work 
was nearly ended, and that his day was over. At the same 
time, he used, to own that he was constantly surprised by 
the number of greetings, both written and spoken, which 
he received from unknown persons. I remember one day 
when he came home and told us of some people who had 
recognised him on Westminster Bridge—a workman, and then 
two young clerks—who had each in turn taken off their hats, 
saying, “ Mr. Thackeray,’ and to whom I have always felt 
grateful, for they cheered him at a time when he was ill 
and out of spirits. People sometimes regret that my father 
left no autobiography, and that no important printed 
book has been published about his life; but I cannot help 


thinking that whatever may or may not be 


TILE 
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selves,” he says. “ Pascal has one answer— Believe.’ Moliére 


has another—‘ Observe.’ Thackeray's answer is, ‘ Be good and 
enjoy.” And this, indeed, seems to me the story of all my 
father’s life. 

The last book published by Messrs. Merivale and Marzials 
is full of very real and true things. f course, one misses the 
fullness of the impression of the earlier days, when a con- 
temporary such as Herman Merivale’s own father might, had 
he so chosen, with his wise and delightful pen, have best 
described his youth. Another very true friend, William Follett 
Synge, who has, alas! passed away within the last few hours, 
adds a very interesting chapter of impressions to this same 
book. 

My father’s most fastidious commentator was Edward 
FitzGerald, who loved him, perhaps, most dearly of them all. 
Three words of Mr. FitzGerald’s paint him better than many 
pages of description, and bring him before me as I first and 
best remembered him: it is a passage where Mr. FitzGerald 
breaks off in the midst of a letter saying, “There entered 
Thackeray—grand, gay, and whiteheaded.” There is a very 
striking passage in another letter in which this old companion, 
remembering some imaginary estrangement, stands looking at 
Lawrence's portrait, which he had caused to be copied and sent 
down to him in Suffolk after the news had come of my father’s 
death. 

The original of this same picture, by the goodness of the 
Pollock family, is now in our possession, and is here reproduced. 
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LADIES’ COLUMN. 


BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER, 


THE 


Ascot has been favoured with beautiful weather, and has been 
a most brilliant society event accordingly. The Princess of 
Wales, who has (curiously) been for a fortnight past wearing 
mourning in which her daughters have not shared, put on the 
half-mourning tone, grey, for the Cup day, her bengaline gown, 
with white crépe de Chine front, being very becoming. Blue 
was certainly the most popular wear, and white gowns were 
very often combined with blue. A soft cream silk, made 
perfectly plainly, with a Louis coat over a folded vest of the 
same white silk, was rendered quite striking merely by the 
addition of bright-blue velvet pocket-flaps, cuffs, and collar. 
A good many dresses of Pompadour silk (a glacé silk relieved by 
tiny bunches of coloured flowers) were also made up with blue. 
One such had bright blue bengaline sleeves and vest, covered 
with black lace ; another,a gendarme blue silk vest with a 


narrow line of silver embroidery along its edges by the silver 


buttons, and hem similarly treated—the small bouquets 


patterning the dress, of course, being mainly blue in effect. 


opular wear, and com- 


Grey approaching to blue was alsoa 


! 
bined effectively with pink—a very f 


avourite colour for the 
bonnets, by the way. 

Heliotrope was well in evidence, too. White, perhaps, looks 
better trimmed with a delicate mauve than with other 
colours; this is a more harmonious, because less startling, com- 

bination than anything else. A white crépon, made 
very lightly and airily, had a bodice with a yoke of 





published in the future, his life has been told by 
himself, in his own pages, better than any other 
person can tell it, for those who have eyes to see 
and ears to hear; and that it has been best read by 
those who best appreciated him and his work. It 
is only now, after many years, that I have re-read 
the essay upon my father’s works by Leslie Stephen, 
my brother-in-law, who only saw him once, but who 
knew him from his books long before we ever met ; 
and I am struck by its reality and truth of spirit 
and of letter. Memoirs and biographies are, as it 
has been said, like wine, and improve by keeping. 
But they are apt to come out too crudely, far too 
oon, as a rule,after the man or woman has passed 
away whom they are intended to honour. Very 
often the good taste and good feeling with which 
they are edited destroy the likeness, and prune 
and ‘restrain all spontaneous grace of truth and 
simplicity. 

There are people to be considered, natural feel- 
ings to be allowed for; there is not enough space 
left between us and the picture to put things in 
their proportions. Or, again (and this 
happens not unfrequently), other people’s feelings 


proper 


are not considered, passing chance irritations and 
foibles are photographed ; moods are pointed out, 
dilated on, and lectured about. This is but one 
unit among the thousand-and-one difficulties of real 
biography. For it is not an hour's talk which 
reveals a life, nor any number of dates which tell 
its story, nor even the lists of dinner parties and 
places visited, nor the names of friends and 
acquaintance ; all these are but memoranda, And 
yet in some inexplicable way—as often as not with- 
out the help of printer’s ink—how surely the real 
essence of a real existence reaches us at last! 
In the case of any good man (and I am not speaking 
only of my father), the date of his birth means so 
much good service come into the world, so much 
goodwill to others, and constancy in toil and ad- 
versity, experience accepted with courage, disillu- 
sion realised with charity. These are the facts of 
his life,and its details sink into insignificance beside 


them. The date of any such man’s death marks 











heliotrope, a shower of ribbons to match at the left 
side of the skirt, and heliotrope shoes that somehow 
contrived to be well seen; the big white hat of 
drawn chiffon was trimmed with clusters of mauve 
feathers. Another gown was of white delaine, 
patterned with mauve blossoms. A deep hem of 
mauve velvet was covered with a light flounce of 
black lace headed by mauve ribbon, and the basque 
of the tight-fitting and pointed-cut bodice was also 
a lace frill over a mauve foundation. 

A very smart costume was in scveral shades of 
pale violet cloth. ‘The plain skirt was quite devoid 
of ornament, attention being concentrated thus on 
the elaborate bodice. The Louis Quinze coat of 
violet cloth, some shades darker than that of the 
skirt, was made with sleeves of the lighter tone, full 
to the elbow, where wide deep cuffs, faced with 
heliotrope floral brocade, turned back—so that they 
came well above the elbow ; then there was a very 
tightly fitting under-sleeve to the wrist, buttoned 
down the front as though it had been a glove, with 
closely-set small silver buttons. ‘The vest was of 
brocade, buttoned down, and half hidden by a full- 
pleated jabot of old lace, yellow with years. The 
bonnet was gold, witha spray of real orchids, and 
bow at back and strings of mauve chiffon, all 
matching. Another handsome gown was of helio- 
trope crépe de Chine and velvet, the latter forming a 
yoke, the crepe pleated full on to it under a row of 
gold and jewelled galon, the fulness gathered at the 
waist to a point, and the draperies falling polonaise 
fashion from the bodice, to cover the silk under- 
skirt, from beneath a pointed belt of galon. 

A cornflower blue foulard, patterned with gold 
lightning flashes, and trimmed with black lace over 
amber silk—a black bengaline daringly striped on 
bodice and skirt with apple-green, heliotrope, and 
pale-yellow ribbons—a blue-grey silk, with vest of 
yellow brocade, the basque cut in tabs, each of which 
was turned up at one corner to reveal its lining of 
the rich brocade—a costume of pale-blue cloth 
embroidered sparingly on the skirt and closely on 
the sleeves and revers of the coat with big true- 





lovers’ knots of gold enclosing sapphires, and having 








the hour when we lose him and the joy of his pre- 
sence ; but it does not mean that his work is dead, 
or that it is not here still among us. 

My father’s life lasted from July 18, 1811, to the FROM 
early morning of Christmas Eve, 1863. It was but 
two-thirds of a life if one should count by dates alone. He 
remembered India ; he lived in Germany and France asa young 
man ; he “saw Hierusalem, too”; he loved London best of all 
places, I think. His history was merely that of his own home and 
family, that of his love of art, his fight with lonely circum- 
stance, and then, when material success was ensured, his 
manful struggle with illness and with pain. He had on his 
side a naturally joyous and delightful temperament with 
which to encounter moments of depression and exhaustion. 
In all the notices I have ever read it has seemed to me 
that he has been too often described from one or 
other of these aspects, rather than in the mixed light 
and shade which existed in his work as well as in his 
actual history. gut there are few of the biographies 
which do not convey something of him reflected from each 
different mind. The nearest approach to an autobiography is 
found in the Brookfield letters. Mr. Trollope, that kind old 
friend who knew him so much, saw him from a very different 
point of view from mine, but he writes with an affection which 
never varied, and which was ever constant to my father’s 
children, though not untried, I fear, by the present writer. 
Most of my father’s biographers were his: friends—James 
Hannay, Mr. James Payn, Dr. John Brown, from 
essay Mr. Andrew Lang has judiciously quoted that beauti- 
ful passage from the “Roundabout Paper” “ De Finibus.” 


whos 


“Yet a few chapters more, and then the last: after which, 
behold Finis 
begun.” So wrote my father; and Dr. John Brown quotes 


itself come to an end, and the Infinite 


from the old proof with the various corrections still upon the 
margin: “ How like music this is!” he says; “ like one trying 
the air in different ways—as it were, searching out and sound- 
ing all its depths.” Mr. Lang himself tries to find a meaning 


to the text. “ We must all answer the riddle of life for our- 
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WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, 


DRAWING BY SAMUEL LAWRENCE, IN THE POSSESSION OF SIR F. P 


It is curious to note how feelings change with time. Once, 
the most reverent tribute which people knew how to pay to 
those who were gone was that which Antigone rendered to 
In these modern days adifferent feeling exists. 


passing 


her brothers, 
Letters are broken open; diaries are scanned ; 
emotions and impressions, words hastily spoken, and almost 
forgotten, are recalled and reprinted, in one, two, three 
editions, for the edification of those who run, while others 
are still there to shrink and to suffer unexpected stings, 
and to feel a lifelong regret for what might perhaps be all 
explained could the dead speak, and might have been spared 
had the living been more silent. 

A grand operatic concert was given by Mr. Augustus Harris 
at the Royal Albert Hall on Saturday afternoon, June 13, the 
executive element be ing furnished wholly by the personn l of 
the Royal Italian Opera. A programme of exceptional interest 
was gone through, and but for the absence of omnibuses—an 
important mode of conveyance for visitors to the Albert Hall— 
there would doubtless have been a large attendance in the 
cheaper parts as well as in the stalls, boxes, and arena. The 
vocalists comprised Madame Albani, Miss Eames, Madlles. Giulia 

nd Sofia Ravogli, Madame Tavary, MM. Van Dyck, Ravelli, 
Maurel, Lassa] Plancon, Abramoff, and Edouard de Reszke, 


supported by the full orchestra and chorus from Covent Garden ; 


and the three conductors, Signori Mancinelli, Bevignani, and 


Randegger. Wagner was largely drawn upon for the occasion, 
zncluding selections from “ Die Meistersinger,” 
while M. Van Dyck, in 


Gral’s Erzihlung ” from the second 


the scheme 
‘Lohengrin,’ and “ Tannhduser” ; 
addition to singing the ‘ 
of these works, declaimed with splendid vigour the love-song 
from Act I. of “ Die Walkiire” and the “Smithy Songs” from 


the sword-forging scene in “ Siezfried.” 


a vest of blue moiré—a fawn corduroy cloth with 


yoke and sleeves and hem of cream guipure lace 


LOCK. over blue, and a blue chiffon vest—a_ pale-pink 


surah, with a close embroidery of white beads 
forming a cuirass, glittering in the sun—and a black net inter- 
voven in zigzag stripes with black ribbon, the pattern all 
handsomely embroidered round with jet, worn over heliotrope 
surah : 
richness of costume at Ascot on Cup day. 

Even during Ascot week the Opera continued to attract 
crowded and fashionable houses. The charm of M. Van Dyck’s 
Faust,” and the added attraction of a fine new 

Plancgon, as Mephistopheles, no doubt mainly 


these are only sketchy indications of the embarrassing 


singing in “ 
baritone, M. 
accounted for the good attendance, even on Cup day. 
her dark beauty 


Among 
others there that evening I saw Lady Carew 
set off by touches of scarlet in the berthe of her low black 
bodice, and scarlet sleeves ; Lady Charles Beresford, in black 


lace over silk, with transparent jetted elbow sleeves; 
Lady Erne, in dark-green bengaline and pink faille, the 
going over the shoulders as braces, the pink 


and Lady 


green alone 
gathered, and forming a low heart-shaped vest 
Lathom with the Lord Chamberlain, the’ Countess wearing a 
very plain black dress, and carrying a red fan. Nothing is 
better worn at the Opera than black : when lit with plenty of 
diamonds, under the soft bright light of the innumerable wax 
candles and with the red background, it is the most effectiva 
of costumes, 

Mr. Lawrence 
ing. Jan 
Hall. Mr 
love-songs, but rather overweighted himself in such pieces 
as “In Native Worth” (“ 
(* Faust”). Miss Marguerite Hall, Miss Lucille Saunders, 
Mr. Leo Stern 


Kellie's third vocal recital, on Tuesday even 


Hf) racted a large number of people to Steinway 


, ob ! 
Kellie was, as usual, very successful in his own 


Creation”) and “Salve Dimora” 
and Mr. Arthur Oswald sang very delightfully ; 
was encored after his violoncello performance; Mr. Ganz 


accompanied, 
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Like a spirit strayed from another planet, T have 
ever been solitary on earth. 


OW Marian Grey and Cecil Winton came to be happily 
wooed and wed is a matter hidden, not only from the 
best-informed aunts of the lovers, but even from the 

lovers themselves. To them the of their affection 

seemed to run with almost unbroken smoothness, while it was 
really as much beset by darkling dangers and the spells of an 
any adventurous pair in 


course 


enchanter as any wanderings of 
Spenser or Ariosto. 

The true story is only known to me, Geoffrey Wright, and 
only by myself can it be told, for the benefit of science, and 
of persons who, possessing my peculiar gifts, try to use them 
as I tried. The narrative may not add to my popularity, but 
from my infancy I have been mistrusted and unpopular. My 
earliest memories are of feeling, as I shall always feel, tliat 
more than others Iam alone. Nature has not made me very 
capable of love or hate, or of any too eager interest in my own 
fortunes. I see the world, and I see men, with other eyes 
than theirs; their estimate of life is not mine, nor is their 
estimate of me. Like a spirit strayed from another planet, 
I have ever been solitary on earth, not prizing what people 
prize, but always aloof, and conscious of a certain strangeness 
and, let me say, superiority. 


Not only in disposition but in nature do I vary from 
others. I am one of those to whom some force which 


it is not worth while to discuss gives curious and capri- 
The phenomena called ‘ hypnotic’? and 
‘* spiritualistic ’’ occur, or seem to occur, in my presence, 
at my bidding. This fact I first learned at Oxford, when a 
professional Pythoness, a Madame Trump, was playing off her 
tricks. She chose me as an example, and bade me bring a 
coal-scuttle from the Mitre Hotel. I made her go on her own 
errand. I was her master at her own game. This got me 
more notoriety than I liked, and led to a singular circumstance. 
As I was leaving chapel one morning, a man named Leslie 
**Tt is all very well for once, Wright, but don’t 


cious powers. 


said to me: 
do it again !”’ 

** Don't do what again ?’ 

‘Don’t will me to gct ont of bed at three in the morning, 
and sit in my bath for half an hour! You have given me a 
horrible cold.”’ 

Now [ had never even thought of Leslie and his tub. I 
told him this, but he would not believe me. It might have 
been a warning to me, but I only understood it too late. 


Let me pass to my story. I never loved, as I said, but I 
did wish to marry a woman who, of all the women I have ever 
met, seemed alone likely to be worth the experiment of a life 
a deux. Her name was Marian Grey. I met herin town. I stayed 
at her people’s place in the country. She was, and is, tall, 
dark, grave, humorous, and, to my mind at least, beautiful. I 
did my best to make her interested in me. I have plenty of 
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accomplishments: I showed off 
my tricks, drawing, and making 
society rhymes, with a sort of 
wistful prettiness, and I joked 
jokes, and was a little senti- 
mental. But it was of no use. 
There were moments when I 
thought that she was laughing 


Madame Trump was playing off her tricks. She chose me as an 


example, and bade me bring a coal-scuttle from the Mitre 


Hotel. I made her go on her own errand, 
at me. Even the dogs don’t like to be laughed at, nor do I. 


[ was foolish enough to be piqued, and of course this made me 
more set on winning her than ever. There was a man, Winton, 
in the party—a blue-eyed, curly-haired, open-faced young 
fellow, of the usual English type. He had been at school 
with me, at Oxford too, and he had an inconvenient memory— 
chaffing me about things which I would have preferred to 
forget. He was always laughing, and getting a laugh, witha 
kind of hare-brained popular banter, that everyone could see 
the fun of. He was not the sort of man that one would have 
expected Marian to like; but I could see that she did like 
him. Ido not think he had said anything to her-—-indeed, he 
could not very well. He had taken respectable seconds in 
Moderations and Greek, he meant to 
master — an odious profession! He liked boys, whom I 
detest, and who detest me, and the boys, the young Greys, 
were always about with him, taking Marian with them. 
Well, you may suppose that I was determined Winton 


and be a school- 


should not marry Marian so easily. There was another girl 
in the house, one of those modern women with a ‘‘ passionate ”’ 
expression, dark hair arranged in a cloudy mist, and so on; 
one of those women whose faces you can’t see for their eyes. 
She wore hers large, deep, mysterious, brown, and I could see 
that they were often examining Winton from under her lashes. 
He was always very pleasant with her—an old friend, but h¢ 
was also clever at keeping out of her way. 


She was rich, an 
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heiress; she would have suited him very well in a worldly 
way, and she was undeniably handsome. They had known 
ach other from childhood, and I suppose she had always 
liked him. 

I knew I had more influence over them than they suspected 
In spite of Winton’s requests, I had always refused to do any 
of the ‘‘spiritual’’ hocus-pocus for their amusement, to sit round 
tables in the dark, Winton’s little finger touching Marian’: 


’ 
** Don’t will me to get out of bed at three in the morning, 
and sit in my bath for half an hour! You have given 
me a horrible cold.” 
of course. They tried it by themselves; but only giggling 
came of the experiment. I heard them laughing, as I sat in 


the moonlight with Ethel Bligh (that was the other girl), and 


told her a number of tales to Winton’s credit, none of which, 
it is fair to say, did I invent. Invention was not necessary, 
unluckily. The séance broke up into chatter, and they 


disliked me the more because I would have nothing to do with 
it. But I could not escape ‘‘ Thought Reading,’’ one of those 
entertainments in which someone is sent out of the room and 
blindfolded, while the others decide and one of them wills *’ 
that, when he returns, he is to do something grotesque. When 
I was the exile, I knew very well, of course, what they 
wanted: it is not easy to say how one knows, but one docs. 
But when I returned blindfolded, as is the rule of th 
I either did nothing or did something which nobody had 
** willed.’’ 


‘é 


can 


So I was dismissed as a humbug, and a hopel 
‘“* subject.’” When it was my turn to “ will,’’ and to take the 
blindfolded one by the hands, I did 
whatever ; and, naturally, nothing came of it 

What I did achieve was this: Winton was blindfolded and 
sent out. He was, I had noticed, a very obelient subject to 
Miss Bligh. He found pins in the poodle’s shoulder-knots 
you know the tufts those shaven black poodles wear—and li 
found cigarettes behind the doors of clocks. It gave him rather a 


not ‘‘ will’’ anything 


once when he was sent out Mrs. Grey 
‘‘Auld Lang Syne”’ on tho 


headache, but he went on: 
** willed’? that he was to play 
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Je DP gmene mye age # 


He liked boys, and the hoys, the young Greys, were 


I willed, of course with anything about 
iva large book on the floor, lie down on the 
breast at 


Hlowever, 


piano aying 
it, th 
book, and lay another, a Shakspere, 
did this, 


I knew 


whil 

e Was to | 
open on h 
and everybody laughed at his bad gui 
I had him safe enough. I played a similar, though of 
trick on Ethel Bligh too 
will,’’ as they call it; she did what 


coul less Shi was 
implicitly obedient to my ** 
I had willed, and not what the 
hand, desired ; 
quiet kind I 
father, 


who was staying in 


r) 3 
grote jue, 


other amateur, who held her 
One or two other experiments of 
that 


pt rson, l 


nd expected, 
young Fred 
Colonial 
were alle ju lly and 


the same made, and discovered 
influential 
the 


to be my subjects. I 


and hi and an 


Secretary 


(rrey 
house, 
unconsciously ready could do nothing 
with Marian 
As I wa that Master Fred lad intended to tether a 
cock under my bed that night, to the cnd that the might 
iwaken me by his crowing in the morning, I thouglit it fair to 
my Consequently Frederick 
midnight hours in the hen-roost, where I had willed him to 


aware 
fowl 


advantage. pas-ed the 


remain, Next morning there was a great hue and ery after 
Fred, and when he was found at last he could give no account 
of his conduct. Hes ipposed that he had been walking in his 
sleep, and a very ridiculous figure he cut, in evening dress, 
with a covert-coat over it, and all powdered with dust and 
feather 

That nig 
another littl of automatic action. 


except Mrs. Grey, were to go on the following morning to a 


arranged 


to bed, I had 
The whole party, 


ht, too, before I went 


exercis 





A very ridiculous figure he 
all powdered with dust and feathers. 


cut, im evening dress, with a covert-coat over it, and 


takin Varian wi 


always about with him, 


distant country house, 
But [I ‘* suggested ”’ 


that neither of them should go 


where they were to play lawn-tennis. 
Ethel Bligh Winton 
I had willed that they should 


ilently te and to 
a porch under my 
I could hear 
porch, and [I meant 


meet, in the drowsy summer afternoon, in 


own windows. I was aware that, in my room, 
every word that was said by people in the 
to hear Winton propose to Miss Bligh, as I had ** sugge sted”’ 
ner CONSCLOUSNCSS, 

bed, and, as far as I 


ounds of laughter over 


lh my 
Then | 

dreamless sleep, never wakening till 

Fred Grey in the hen-house scattered my healthy slumbers. 
The party for Standton, where the lawn-tennis tournament 


went to am aware, slept a 


was to be, met, noisily as usual, and they bestowed themselves 
in carriages and a brake. But Winton 
found; he had gone out with his fishing-rod before breakfast 
two streams flowed through the park), and he not be 
Nor did Ethel Bligh appear: she was confined to 
to the 
drive 


was nowhere to be 

could 
discovered. 
headache, which everyone set down 
thought-reading Marian had to 


away without her usual « ompanions; nor did she seem to desire 


her room by a 
entertainment So 


me as a substitute. 

I went back into the house, after seeing thi 
wrote letters, and dawdled in th 
came, but no Winton; nor did Ethel Bligh appear at the meal. 

As the hour at which I had willed their meeting drew near, 
The hour struck, and 


party set out, 


some garden. Luncheon 


T became rather nervous and impatient 

I heard neither steps nor voices. Half past four came, five, 
half past five, but neither Winton nor Miss Bligh. 

The thing had proved a failure, and failure, 

in a trifle of this sort, had long been to mea 

novelty. But I had not exercised my charm, 


or gift, or whatever it is—I know no more 
about its real nature than you do 
have lost virtue by want ol 
the other hand, the adventure 
of Fred in the poultry-house seemed to prove 


that my faculties had not rusted for lack of 


for years, 
might 
On 


and I 
practice. 


I was puzzled. 

The party from Standton 
return till nine o’clock, 
ferred to that hour. I had nothing to do: 
sketch of the willow pool was being taken in 
an evening light; I therefore put my box of 
water-colours and my block in my pocket and 


exercise. 
not to 
and dinner was de- 


were 


my 


sauntered to the pool, which was not very far 
the There were two 
through the the 
pool was just above their meeting, and was 
screched on one side by a thick willow wood, 


from house. streams 


flowing grounds ; willow 


which overhung the water. I was to sketch 
from that side, and strolled down to it, crossing 
a rustic bridge above a deep weir. As I was 
pushing through the wood I saw a slender 
gleam flash in the air, on the opposite side. 
It was the late sunlight falling on a glued- 
up cane fishing-rod. I stopped at once, re- 
membering Winton said to 
gone fishing early in the morning. He must 
be at it still, waiting for the evening rise. No 
sooner did I see the flash of the 101 than a 
peculiarly strong and vivid feeling that I had 
been here before, had seen that flash, and knew 
Every- 


how was have 


what was going to happe nv, Came over me. 
one is familiar with this feeling. 

I was just reflecting on a current theory 
which accounts for it, when I heard a woman’s 
voice—the voice of Ethel Bligh. 
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‘+ Has the evening rise begun ?*’? she said. And her voice 


was trembling a little, though the question was both opportune 
and trivial. : 

Winton answered with another question. 
Somewhere in 
told you what it 

it was there—in 


was going to say. my con- 
I could not 


to the surface, yet 


I knew what he 


ness I knew it; yet havi 


It would not com 

‘ subconsciousness,’’ perhaps. 

‘Why are you not at Standton, with the rest :”’ 

‘Why aren’t you ?’’ she replied. 

‘T don’t know,” said he. ‘‘I can’t tell you. Itis awfully rude 
of me I don’t know what Marian—I mean what the Greys 
will think of me. This morning, when I wakened, about six, 
[ felt that I must go and have a cast opposite the house. I 
meant to be back in time for breakfast ; but I felt, somehow, 
as if I couldn’t go. I fished on and on— There’s a good 
reg 
was silent, and I heard the swish of the line as he dried 

Presently there came a splash, a struggle in the 
Miss Bligh brought 


He 
fly 


his 
water, and he called for the landing-net 
it, and handled it with success, not showing hersclf so : 
frighten the trout, but capturing him neatly. 

* Well Ethel! You can use a landing-net,”’ 
Winton. 

‘[ hope she can,” 


is to 


done, said 


I thought to myself. ‘‘ Now is her 
chance ! 

For, given a lonely pool, a pretty girl who loves a man, and 
a dexterously landed trout, and what better opportunity can 
a maiden desire : 

They sat side by side on the grass. 

Again I knew—I felt 1 knew—what was going to happen. 


There was another girl in the house, one of those modern women 


with a ** passionate CX PVeEsston. 


“Didn't you go to Standton?’ How ill you look! Are 
you sorry for the trout, or why do you look so much as if you 
were going to cry? ’’ asked Winton. 

**T had a headache,”’ she said, answering his first question. 
Then she turned away, and, plucking at the grass, added, ‘I 
felt I couldn’t go.”’ 

‘It’s that imbecile old thought-reading,”’ 
her between her 


he answered, 


and as he spoke she put face hands and 
sobbed. 
“Don’t, Ethel !’’ hesaid, stooping over her. 


Perhaps [ had better go away,”’ 


** Shall I get 
you some water ¢ he added, 
with instinctive wisdom. 

**No, don’t !’’ she said, and took hold of his hand. 

They sat there silent, she still holding his hand. Her 
back was turned to me. I saw his face, which bore a candid 
cxpression of regret and alarm. 

The water lapped, you could hear the heavy sucking noise 
of arising trout, the circle spread on the stream, and died 
away. I knew he saw it, and longed to cast for it. 

Then, at last, I knew what she was going to say, as if I 
had put the words into her mouth. She was going to say— 

** Oh, Cis, I have loved you so long! ”’ 

She said it! 

This fatal. I knew this was fatal. This was not 
what I had prearranged — this the reverse of all that. 
There was not the ghost of a chance for my plan. 

He drew his hand he cast himself down, with 
his face in the 

She turned 


was 
was 
from hers 
grass. 
and looked at him, she did not touch him 
again. 


Presently he rose. 
































**T must go back!" he said. ‘‘ Nobody shall ever know 
we have been here. If you follow me in ten minutes you will 
be home long before the others. You have only been taking a 
stroll in the garden.”’ 

He turned, and walked in the direction of the house. 

As long as he was within sight she followed him with her 
eyes. Presently a clump of trees concealed him. She threw 
herself on her fave and bit the grass. 

Then she got up, walked along the side of the stream, 
crossed the little rustic bridge, and came through the path of 
the wood. 

I saw her white dress glimmering among the trees. 
Suddenly she lifted her arms above her head, and cried— 

* Oh ye, all ye that walk in willow wood, 
That walk with hollow faces burning white! ”’ 
I knew the lines well enough, they were from a favourite poet 
of hers, and her school, or set, or ‘‘ circle,’’ as they call it. 

Then she walked for a few moments waving her arms, and 
once came very near me, moaning. 

Suddenly she ran to the low wall above the weir, tossed 
her arms up again, and leaped in. 

The clear water was deep and strong, and closed over her. 
The current rolled her down to me; I jumped in, of course, 
and, to anyone who could swim, it was easy and safe work to 
land her. She had not even time to lose consciousness, though 
she lay still for a minute or two, under the hanging willow 
boughs. 

** Lucky I was here! I was just coming down to finish my 
sketch,”’ I said, ‘‘ when I saw a flash and heard a splash below 
me, as I stood on the bridge. I thought it better to ran down 
beneath the place where you slipped in. The path is very 
slippery there,’’ I said, all as hurriedly as I could. 

She did not answer ; she sat silent, looking at the water. 

** You have not hurt yourself?’ I asked. 

** No, I think not.’’ 

** You must feel very weak,’’ I said. ‘‘ It was very alarm- 
ng. I'll tell you what will be the best plan. 1 will go down 
to the point there’’— this was where the two streams met— 
**and bring up a beat from the boat-house. ‘Then I will pull 
you up the other stream; from there it is only a hundred 
yards to the house. Perhaps we could say that we were upset 
canoeing in the shallow water. It happened to Fred and 
Alice only a couple of days ago. That will alarm them less 
than if they knew you had fallen in where the stream is deep. 
Then your best plan will be to go to bed.” 

She nodded, and said, ‘‘' Thank you; perhaps that will be 
the best way.”’ 

Iran down to the boat-house, got out a pair-oar and a 
couple of sculls, pulled up the stream, took her on board, and 
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Suddenly she ran to the lou 
wall above the weir, tossed 
her arms up, and haped in, 


rowed down to the meeting of the waters, and then up through 
the shallows of the other river, where we landed on the lawn, 
and she stole to her room. 

As I walked to mine, I met Winton coming from weighing 
his trout, a ceremony he would not have omitted even in cir- 
cumstances yet more agitating. ‘I’ve beenin the Redbrook,”’ 
I said. ‘I found Miss Bligh‘roaming on the banks; we took 
two of the canoes, and there was the conventional accident,” 
I said. Winton had every reason to look astonished, as he 
certainly did. 

‘* Upset, by Jove, were you?” he said, and repeated his 
adjuration to Olympian Zeus. ‘I haven’t seen Miss Bligh 
nor any other soul all day,’’ he went on; ‘‘I thought she was 
with the rest at Standton.”’ 

I did not think that Winton could have lied with so much 
aplomb. We blushed tremendously, but he was always blush- 
ing. Inthe matter of lying, perhaps, nobody knows what he 
can do till he tries. 

I went tomy room and dressed; and as I dressed I won- 
dered what all this meant. I remembered my extraordinary 
and repeated feeling that I ‘had been there before,’’ had 
seen before what occurred, and had even suggested her con- 
fession to Miss Bligh. This was what puzzled me most; it 
does not puzzle me now, but then I was so far from being able 
to account for it that I almost felt superstitious. 

When I went down stairs the party had arrived 
from Standton, with a great deal of uproar and 
chaff. A Standton man had won the prize. Why 
wasn’t Winton there? Where had he run away to? 
What did he mean by it? Marian did not ask him, 
she did not loiter about laughing with the rest. 
She did not sit next Winton at dinner, as she often 
happened to do. After dinner she rather manifestly 
avoided him in the drawing-room, and went off to 
look after Miss Bligh, my supposed companion in 
misadventure. I had sat next Marian at dinner, and 
she had tried to shake off her absence of mind. She 
had been quite pleasant and playful. 

This was very agreeable, but I knew very well 
that my chances were by no means improved. There 
would be, there was sure to be, a reconciliation, 
and then things would be worse than ever. I had, of course, 
praised Winton’s prowess as an angler, and said how fond he 
was of it, what a passion it was with him, how I believed it 
could never have a rival in his affections, how some men were 
like that, and how it was such a healthy, manly, primitive kind 
of taste, such as man indulged in, before woman was created 
in the old days of the savage paradise. But she was not 
listening when I got to the end of my eloquence! 


In the smoking-room that night everyone hap- 
pened to leave rather early, and left Winton and 
myself playing billiards. I thought he had some- 
thing on his mind. When the game was over, he 
said, ‘‘ Wright, we have known each other a long 
time. I fecl I have not behaved very well to you 
to-day. I told you something which was not 


true. 

‘Pardon me,’ I said. ‘‘I accept everything 
you have said to me as the truth itself. 1 would 
defend all you said as if it had been my own state- 
ment.”’ 

‘*Then you know all about it. You have been 
no more truthful than myself, and we may cry 
quits.”’ 

**T have only one word,’’ I answered, ‘‘ and J 
don’t go back from it.”’ 

‘Very well. But there is another thing. You 
remember Leslie at College, and his night in bis 
tub?” 

** Et apres ? 

** Well,’’ he hesitated, ‘‘ was there nothing of 
the same sort this morning? Didn’t you make me 
go out to fish early, and stay out? I never felt any- 
thing so strange myself.”’ 

**Oh, confound Leslie!’’ I cried, ‘‘ and all that 
nonsense! J give you my most solemn assurance 
that L never thought about Leslie and his tub. I 
tol@ him so at the time, and I repeat it. As to 
you, I no more thought of sending you after trout 
than of going myself. It’s the height of bosh! I 
can’t imagine what is the matter with you. Why 
should I have done it, supposing that I could?” 

‘Why, to prevent me from going to Standton. 
Oh ! come, you know how matters stand.” 

**And what had I to gain by preventing you 
from jumping about a lawn in flannels all day? 
You have got something of that idiotic thought- 
reading and mesmeric influence into your head. You 
saw then, if you care to think, that Z had no 
influence, as they call it, over you. Our experiments 
never came off. It was Miss Bligh who made 
you find pins in Bingo’s tufts, and cigarettes in the 


” 


clock.”’ 

“By Jove!’’ he said. ‘It’s a queer business anyhow 
Well, we can trust each other. I think I understand now. I! 
beg your pardon. Good-night,’’ and he lit his candle and 
went to bed, 

I, too, went to my room, not much less perplexed than he 
was. Could I have made a lucky shot?’ Could Ethel Bligh 
have used one of my own nefarious arts on Winton’: It did 
not seem likely. There could hardly be two of that trade at 
Greystone House. 

Next morning Miss Bligh, naturally, was summoned home 
by a telegram, to attend on a sick aunt. She did not appear 
at breakfast, and neither Winton nor I was in the way when 
she said her farewells and departed. The day dragged on 
Marian was here and there, but never with Winton Indeed, 
I passed a good deal of the afternoon in teaching her to sketch 
Winton looked miserable enough. 

That night, I thought it was time to try another stroke of 
my black art, and [ was rather puzzled as to what I should do 
Winton was certain, somehow, to come to an explanation with 
Marian next day. 

I therefore directed him, or willed him, or suggested to 
him, or whatever the correct slang may be, to do this: He was 
to write a letter, a passionate letter, to Ethel Bligh, saying 
that all was changed, asking leave to see her at home, and so 
forth. This letter he was to write in a little room off the 
drawing-room, at a table which Marian generally used, and he 
was to leave the letter lying open in the blotting-book. ‘Then 
I must manage that Marian should go to her table, open the 
blotting-boak, and read the letter. I had not the slightest 
doubt that she would read it, if once her eye fell on the first 
words; for women are not like men. After that, all would be 
plain sailing, though rough weather for Wiuton. 





Marian read the letter through twice. 
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sin erely, C. Winton. 
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And why was the letter, 


What did this mean! 
Winton to write 
word by word, as familiar to me as if I had written it myself 

What could account for the way in which my commands 
were first half obeyed, and then were wholly broken, while all 
the time I seemed to be on the very point of knowing, once 
had actually known, what the next step was to Le, the next 
movement in the drama which I had not planned. Was another 


against his will *’ ¥ 


as mine usually worked on that of 
Granting the possibility of some such hypothesis, 
who was my rival magicim? Could it be Miss Bligh? I had 
scen, at the affair of the thought-reading, how strong her 
influence was over Winton. But that might have been col- 
lusion, a prearranged joke; or, even if the experiment 
genuine, that measure of power, when the operator and the 


will working on mine, 


others ? 


were 


ubject are in personal contact, is by no means uncommon. 
But suppose that Miss Bligh’s influence, though at a distance, 
was really at work, to what possible end was she working ¢ 

She might have kept Winton from going to Standton with 
the rest on this theory. But what could she have to gain by 
that letter, by causing him to seek an ex- 
She had nothing to gain by such an 


making him writ 
planation with Marian ? 
explanation, unless Winton were to tell the old story about 
Leslie and me, and to make out that he, like Leslie, had been 
played upon by myself. How could he expect a sensible girl 
like Marian, constitutionally free from all those queer half- 
diseased influences, to believe the story? And what had 
Ethel Bligh to gain by it if Marian did believe? That would 
not bring Winton back to her. Nor had she any 
particular reason to detest me; for, as I had saved 
her life, and, what was more, concealed her in- 
tended suicide, she might suspect that I knew 
everything, and might therefore hateme. Women 
are strange creatures, but could she hate me more 
than she must hate Marian, if not by this time 
Winton himself’ All the while that I reflected 
I had never lost sight of Winton and Miss 
They had been apparently on friendly 
terms, but occupied with of the 
children’s. When the gong sounded for luncheon, 
I threw the letter on the chair where Marian had 
left it, withdrew into the recess, saw Marian pick 
it up and replace it in her pocket, heard her say, 
** At four o'clock, then,’’ and soon after followed 
them into the dining-room. 
At luncheon I announced that, fired by Winton’s 
success, I meant to fish, and I walked off with a 
rod as soon as the meal was over. I did go down 
to the river, and even captured a brace of trout, 
that I might have something to show, in case 
evidence were needed, and might escape the jeers 
of the young and thoughtless. I then hid them 
and the rod in a secure shelter, and made off to 
the margin of a little wood, in which stood an old 
flanking tower of the castle, now ruinous There 
was plenty of cover here in the shape of ivy, and | 
soon ensconced myself, and waited. 
Four o'clock sounded from the castle clock, 
and I heard steps approaching from opposite direc- 
tions, crushing the dry twigs in the underwood. 
They entered at the same time, and came up the 
cracked stone staircase to the ruinous room, where 
I was in the ivy. 
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‘*Even if there ts anything in 
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write it. I don't 
want you to tell me anything about 
Ethel.”’ 
‘*T wish I had never mentioned her,” 


have made you 


groaned Winton, 
a shame !”"’ 

‘But, in 
any reason for wanting you to write to me.’ 

** Impossible,’’ said Winton, with conviction. 

**The whole affair is like a dream,’’ said Marian, 
if there ave such waking dreams, did you not tell me”’ 
her ** that 


I think, could she have had 
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no circumstances, 


* but, 

here 
she lowered voice somebody else can cause 
them?” 

* You mean Wright? Oh! 
He told me and I am certain he spoke the truth 
the story about Leslie and his tub was all in Leslie’ 


And, even if some of the Oxford tales about him were 


he had nothing to do with it. 
that 
s own 


again 


fancy. 
true, J never saw anything of them when I was up. 
he will have no more to do with all that. You saw that he 
didn’t take a hand in the séance ; you were all rather cross with 
him about it. You saw he was of no more use than yourself at 
the thought-reading game. Why, J was more of a conjuror 
than he was, He’s not such a very bad fellow, Wright.’’ 

Listeners occasionally do hear good of themselves, though 
[ am not sure that their position is at all the more pleasant for 
that. 

** T rather begin to like him myself,’’ said Marian. 

**Oh, Marian, don’t say ¢that!’’ cried Winton, in a comical 
tone of remonstrance. 

‘* Why, I might as well be jealous of the trout as you of 
that cold darkling man,’’ said Marian, merrily. , 

I regret that 1 was obliged to be present at the rest of this 


Besides, 


In fuct, I made the match, and provided for the young people. 


I regret that IT was obliged to he present at the rest of this interview. 


interview, which ended with Winton’s expressing a resolve to 
** get something to do at once. Couldn’t I make interest with 
Mr. Stanley.”’ 

Now, Mr. Stanley was the Colonial Secretary, who was of 
the party. I think I have mentioned him already. 

**Yes,’’ said Marian, ‘‘and get sent cut to teach Greek 
grammar at the Antipodes. My father would not be satisfied ; 
he would not let me go.’’ 

“Oh; it must be something better than that. 
wait for him in the morning.’’ 

Then they left the tower; and—such is the furtive slyness 
of the young—they walked home by different paths. 

I waited for ten minutes, then returned to the river, and 
made my way to the house before dinner, with the trout, on 
which I received many compliments. ‘'hey were certainly 
fine trout, and Fred admitted that he ‘‘hadn’t thought I had 
it in me.”’ 

I went puzzled to bed, after, as usual, laying a plot for 
the better confounding of Winton. I knew that Mr. Stanley, 
the official person, was easily influenced, and I simply 
‘* willed’? him to ‘‘snub’’ Winton. ‘To be sure, even if he 
did, it would be no proof that I possessed unholy arts. But it 
would content me for the moment. I.slept well, woke about 
six, fell off into an ‘‘ Epicureanism of sh ep,’? as Pepys calls 
it, and in that morning slumber I dreamed a dream. 

I dreamed that I was loating on the lawn, that Winton was 
reading a newspaper in a garden chair, that I ‘ willed ”’ 
Stanley to come out by the French window, and call to 
Winton, ‘‘ Hallo, Cecil, here ’s good news for you!’’ ‘* What 
is it¥’’ said Winton, still in my dream. ‘ William Buffy 
asks me to recommend a private secretary to him. Buffy’s 

secretary's fortunes are made. ‘They may say what 
they like about Buffy, but he never deserts one 
class of men, his private secretaries. Always got 
a good thing for them.’’ 

Then I woke. I did not like it, but I told 
myself I was a fool. What had my dream to do 
with the business in hand? After breakfast I 
strolled out, as usual, on to the lawn. Winton 
came out, and, horrible to say, he settled himself 
in a garden chair with last night’s evening paper. 

The drawing-room window opened. Out came 
Stanley, with a cheery smile, a letter in his hand. 
**Hullo, Cecil!’’ he shouted. I need not repeat 
what followed. I had been there before. In my 
dream I had ‘ willed ’’ it, and Stanley, who would 
never have thought of Winton for the place, had 
obeyed my dreaming will, and actually gave 
Winton a most excellent post under William 
Buffy. Now I understood the whole mystery. 
Nightly, in my dreams, I had been unweaving, 
like Penelope, the web of my waking work. 
Nightly, in my sleep, my mind had counter- 
manded my waking orders. This was the reason 
why I had twice felt, at the willow pool, and in 
the boudoir, that I knew what was going to 
happen, and, once, that I had even inspired it. 
And in a similar forgotten dream, I had, years 
before, consigned Leslie to a nocturnal tub! 

Winton has now a nice post of £1500 a year in 
some office or other. He and Marian seem very 
happy. J have not interfered with their bliss. In 
fact, I made the match, and provided for the young 
people. Goodness only knows how many other 
benefits I may have unwittingly bestowed on 
humanity. Am I a Baffled Villain, or an Un- 
conscious Philanthropist ? 

In case anyone is curious to know what becume 
of her, I may observe that, before the bridal bells 
rang for Winton and Marian, they had peeled 
merrily for Ethel Bligh and an old admirer, a 
neighbouring ‘‘squarson,’’ or clerical squire. 


Ill lie in 
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from shipwreck on a coast within the squire’s domain, 
and from death, the hero of the tale has been tended 
and won to health by the squire’s sister Matilda Love 
and marriage follow, and the birth of children. But Frederick, 
the disloyal lover, has concealed an marriage to a 
woman unworthy of him, who is still alive. At length his 
conscience is wrought on, and in wretchedness of mind he 
deserts Matilda, dear to him though has Years 
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of her declining days, she sees landing from a ship a stranger, 
whom she instantly recognises as her Frederick. Desiring, if 
possible, to make some amends to- Heaven for his sin, he has 
spent his strength in charitable and pious labours in distant 
lands, and now, like his deserted wife, has come to die in this 
little sea-coast town of France. All memory of wrong passes 
from view, and the two dear companions fade away from life 
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Londoners |] such crowded lives, they are provided with so 
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the story of the princess who could not get a wink of sleep 
because of a pea beneath her seventh feather bed. We smile 
contemptuous, we poor men, unthinking of some absolute neces- 
sities of our own which are in truth as needless for happiness 
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might have proceeded (with time) 
to inquire int other luxuries 
which have even more of nuisance 
and of comfort about them? 
Ask what they are, and the best 
answer, perhaps, is what we fly from 
(speaking for the multitude who 
form the middle classes) when we 
go for a holiday, and rejoicingly 
leave behind us. If, when weare in 
town, we do not live in a mob of 
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gladly escape from when the 
holiday season comes about again. 
And the simpler life of every day, 
the leisure for a time for 
thinking or for dreaming (which 
is just as good), the wholesome 
plain fare which we should be 
somehow ashamed of as a sign of 
meanness if were asked to 
send it up at Kensington ar 
Putney Hill—this is what we fly 
to so joyfully when we go holiday 
making, and which might be 
enjoyed at home many a day if 
we chose to adopt more pedestrian 
ways of life all the year round. 
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fe and imagination through 
some from among 
the sorrowful of men who 
wake and watch at the hour when 
The remorseful soliloquy of a murderer uttered 


the fragment almost to its close. 


ings 
representative 
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others sleep 
to the night winds brings 
The is announced of 

Another 


d watching 


entra 
Night amd Care, 
fold, 


his fate ; 


son of 
his 


murmuring at 


oe frozen 


if benumb'd, and 
but here the manuscript abruptly ends. It cannot. I think, 
meet with the disapproval of any of the poet's relatives or 
representatives if I quote a few lines in evidence of the skill 
which Crabbe shows in handling blank verse. Have we here 
a winter study from the marshes and commons of the Suffolk 
coast }— 

Cold vapour falling on the putrid fen 

and wraps with glassy net 
and throws along the heath 
less fair than Spring 
sol, of texture near as frail. 


burdened 


Condenses 
The wintry 
A hoary 


Drops on 


gray 
fern; 
garment, no 
the 
the air 


The icy atoms through 


She , and enwrap with double fleece 
ing fold the knot 
its nake | to chide, 
Age's stern and touching eloquence, 
ruthless skies for return 
rhe winds that in converging furrows plough 
rhe freezing pool, and shake the 
Are armed with pain, and vitrified their wings. 
In Winter's livery sleeps this earthly scene 
And 
rhe 
Let the reader note the vigour of the last two lines follow- 
ing immediately a line that is weak and conventional: such 
inequality of workmanship is characteristic of the poet. 

The same lover of Crabbe’s poetry who now possesses the 
manuscript of “ Midnight” has also in his modest collection of 
literary relics two notebooks filled with Crabbe’s verse of elder 
years. One of contains many of the “ Posthumous 
Tales" in what is probably their earliest state. They are those 
tales which are included under the general title of “ The Farewell 
and Return.” “In my ‘ Farewell and Return,’ wrote Crabbe, 
“T suppose a young man to take leaveof his native place, and 
to exchange farewells with his friends and acquaintance 
there—in short, with as many characters as I have fancied 
I could manage. These, and their several situations and 
prospects, being briefly sketched, an interval is supposed to 
elapse; and youth no more, eturns to 
the scene of his } Twenty years have passed; 
and the interest, if there be any, consists in the com- 
pletion, more or less unexpected, of the history of each 
person to whom he had originally bidden farewell.” The 
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horizontal eye grasps all things gray. 
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together. The close of the tale is beautiful in the gentleness 
of its pathos, and it cannot wrong Crabbe’s memory to quote 
some lines, which show him favourably in the work of these 
elder days— 

Thus they communed, and holy thoughts and prayers 

Of souls devoted to their God 

Yet would they sometimes earthly comfort seek 
speak 


were theirs ; 


And of enjoyments 
The deep-green lane, the golden-sanded lake, 
That 
The bare old oaks, who with their dismal 
Seemed at the music of the grove to groan; 
These and many 
Were from that distance to theit 
And they would smile at 
Or cheerful fact that to the mind 
And the fond pair, although oppressed and pained, 
Their mutual fate with brightest hope sustained. 


nay, amusements 


would a thousand soft emotions wake ; 
tone 
the scenes of a pleasant thought 
fancy brought; 
idle thing 
would cling; 


many an 


Life ebbed apace. The brother's hope and fear 
Led him to speak of 
And then of 
But Summer's breath will balmy 
As billows beat upon the pebbly shore 

Nor reach the place where others passed before, 
Yet in short time the bolder waves 
Aud the faint marks of humbler kind are 
rill at the highest mark the waves ascend, 
And their prowess and t 
So in departing life 


yet another year ; 
“Tis the chill of Spring, 


influence bring.” 


season : 


press on, 
gone, 


} 


there eir progress end ; 
muir days appear ; 

One fiercely threat‘ning speaks the period near, 
A fairer kind succeeds, so soft mild 

That Love is soothed and Hope again beguiled. 
‘Then comes the last that must fate 
And there’s no turning in this mortal 
It's come, is gone, nor is there much of strife, 
yields the weary life. 


and 


decide, 
tick 


out 


Consenting nature 


don his pillowed chair Matilda by, 
husband saw the dim and speechless eye, 
the cold hand, and said, “’Tis now a last, 
This one dear look, and all will then be past, 
will precede me” 
Yet he wrongly 
he sank himself to rest. 
knows not long: her sight, 
hearing, fails; ‘twas dimness, and ‘twas night 


She 
guessed. 
Even as he spoke 


She knew th’ event; but 


Her 


Such a passage deserves to live in the memory of those to 


whom the strong humanity of Crabbe’s poetry is dear. 
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Ilow much better it is for mind, 
SE. body, and purse we know by actual 

experience; just as thousands of 
city-going men found, the other day.*that the walk ont 
and home not only kept the cab-fare in pocket, but put a 
cheery glow into their breasts, and gave them such an 
appetite for dinner that no kickshaws at five shillings a 
dish were needed to lure them on to the beef. Yet they will 
drop the walk, and dine worse, and sleep worse, and work a 
little harder than necessary to pay for the kickshaws; and so 
it is and will be with the rest of us. After a brief spell of 
repose and simplicity, we shall come back to a life crowded as 
our drawing-rooms are with a multitude of trivial luxuries 
and elegancies three fourths of which are spurious, though 
costly enough. 

When the Census was taken in 81, vast was the pride with 
which we heard that Greater London could boast of a popula- 
tion of four and a half millions. Again the Census has been 
taken ; it is found that we are more than five millions; but 
with the increase of our numbers there is a notable decline of 
pride therein. There is not nearly as much bragging on 
this occasion; perhaps because of a little more wisdom. 
No country is the better for vastly populated cities; 
none the better while the cities remain rich—all the worse 
when they begin to become poor; which is the fate of 
the richest at last. It is a consciousness of this fact, 
probably—a consciousness bred of East End studies and the 
Socialist advance—which forbids a repetition of the boasting 
of 1881. But there are other reasons for doubting whether it is 
well for men to live in such multitudes as London is made of. 
The sense of community is not increased but diminished : 
and though the individual may be solitary enough, individ- 
uality perishes, except among a few of strong and rare 
character. ‘The best society for the greater number of 
us, if we only knew it, is that of a small town 
of twenty thousand people say—a town that you may walk 
through from end to end in half an hour (how much longer 
would it have taken to walk through London in the gallant 
days of Queen Elizabeth ? ) with the fields at hand on all sides, 
all men neighbourly, none hidden, and no more luxury than 
squalor. If the paving and lighting had only been decent, 
how much pleasanter a place to live in would London have 
been when a line of omnibuses would have sheer 
superfluity, and when, if you must needs ride, a chair 
was conveyance fit enough and speedy enough, no matter 
where you dined? But there is no choice for most of 
us now. We must needs toil in a wilderness of noise 
and bustle; but if we would only live more simply, go 
afoot more often in all our ways, aiming rather at quiet than 
at “ crowded lives,” most of us would find the evening of our 
days more tranquil, and have less to repent when the hour 
came for saying good-bye to our children. 
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BURGOS. 
The Castilian city of Burgos (the namie is literally a fortified 
eminence) was founded in 884 by Diego de Porcelos. After a 
while the citizens of Burgos elected magistrates to govern 
them. ‘The most noted of these worthies were Nufio Rasura 
and Lain Calvo; another, Fernan Gonzalez, revolted from 
Leon, and took the title of Conde de Castilla. He was a 
great and adventurous chieftain, the founder of the Castilian 
monarchy: Burgos became the capital of Castile; its pro- 
sperity declined when the kings of Castile removed their Court 
from the town. 

Burgos is not a lively city, but it has a marked character 
about it, and possesses many attractions to artists and to 
antiquaries. The sleepy but picturesque streets are very quiet, 
except on market or Festa days, when they are filled with 
peasants—tlie women gay in their blue, red, or yellow skirts 
and kerchiefs, the men in brilliant sashes, embroidered jackets, 
leather leggings, and sandied shoes; over all floats a strange 
odour compounded of oil, garlic. and bad drainage. A quaint 
memorial of the past remains in the night-watch : his large 
cloak, his lantern and long-bladed staff,and his bunch of keys 
hanging from his sash make him seem like some mediwval 
ghost as he paces the streets with long-drawn-out cry of the 
hours, preceded by the words, “ Ave Maria, Santissima ! ” 

Burgos forms an irregular semicircle. Portions of the old 
walls remain on the river front: on this side stands the fine 
gateway of Santa Maria—represented in the illustration ; it 
is @ massive and pictnresque structure. Upon the original 
face, with its quaintly battlemented towers and _ turrets, 
Charles V. grafted the centre-bit of Renaissance pillars and 
niches , in the niches around his own statue 
are figures of worthies of Burgos—Don Diego 
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WASPS AND THEIR WAYS. 
BY GRANT ALLEN. 
This sunny June morning, by the brookside in the Five Acre, 
I see, for the first time this year, the industrious, wasp hard at 
work in the bank on her subterranean nest, and eagerly pre- 
paring for her expected colony. She’s a female, of course—a 
survivor from last year’s brood—what we call, in the technical 
language of vespine politics,a “* foundress.” And how strange 
a history she has, to be sure—she and her future brood, the 
teeming cecist of that matriarchal community! Dur famina 


Jacti. Late last summer she came forth from the grub in her 


maternal home, a full-fledged mother-wasp among the neuter 
workers of the nest ; but for a while no husband was forth- 
coming to woo her in the more than monastic cloister where 
she passed her larval stages. ‘Then. slowly, by-and-bye, as 
winter approached, a few perfect male insects were hatched 
forth from the egg and raised through their helpless infancy 
to their winged and banded state; till one day, on the very 
verge of the early frosts, she and her yeliow-coated companions 
quitted the nest together, and sallied forth on their nuptial 
flight through the air for the choice of mates and the perpetu- 
ation of the species. As soon as that flight was over, the male 
wasps died quickly of cold and exposure ; the workers followed 
them fast to an untimely grave; and the fertilised females or 
foundresses alone survived to carry the fortunes of the race 
across the wide gulf of winter to the chances and changes of a 
succeeding season. 

As the cold weather drew on, however, this foundress, 
whom I see here so busy over her motherly task, betook her- 
seif, cold and numbed, to the warm shelter of some mossy 








Porcelos, Fernan Gonzalez, the Cid, Lain 
Calvo, and Nuno Rasura; on the summit is 
the statue of the Virgin and Child. The 
effect of this noble gateway is injured by 
the modern houses on each side of it, though 
it may, perhaps, be said that the contrast 
between their weakness and its vigour adds 
nobility to the veteran. 

The vast Gothic cathedral is one of the 
finest in Spain, but its external effect is 
greatly injured by the houses abutting on it. 
The three portals are bad—a villanous chapter 
in former days removed the old deeply 
recessed Gothic doorways. The interior is a 
good deal blocked by the choir and its reja; 
the octagonal cimborio is grand, and rises to 
a great height ; near this the architect Felipe 
de Borgona is buried. This cathedral from 
outside the town forms an effective picture : 
its beautiful twin spires of open stonework 
and its towers, with clustering pinnacles, 
rise grandly from the mean houses around it. 
In the foreground flows the river Arlanzon ; 
the belt of poplars and other trees beside it 
breaks the line (as a rule, the Castilians have 
a singular antipathy to trees), and, when there 
is—or is not—sufficient water, groups of 
washer-women on the river-bank give human 
interest and colour. Behind the cathedral, 
on a treeless hill, are the castle ruins. This 
castle was the palace of the early kings of 
Castile. The marriage of the Cid with 
Ximena took place in it, also that of our 
Edward I. with Eleanor of Castile. Don 
Pedro the Cruel was born in this castle. 





An account of Burgos would be incom- 
plete without an especial mention of the Cid. 
Rodrigo Ruy Diaz, the great warrior whose 
deeds of war and generosity live in many 
ballads — records based on truth, though 
seeming fabulous — was born in 1026, at 
Vibar, near Burgos. He died in 1099, in 
Valencia, which he captured after a siege of 
twenty months; and for several years he 
ruled despotically. He was buried in the 
church of the monastery of San Pedro de 
Cardena, near Burgos. His body, in full 
armour, mounted upright on his horse 
Babieca, supported by Gil Dias and the 
bishop Geromino, and followed by Ximena 
and others, was taken to the church. ‘This 
strange procession to Cardena so alarmed 
the Moors that they fled in terror. After 
many adventures, the bones of the Cid were, 
in the early part of this century, put into a 
walnut-wood urn, and may now be seen in 








while at the same time she continues her gigantic task of 
erecting successive storeys, and laying fresh eggs to inhabit 
their many mansions. Luckily for her, young wasp-grubs 
grow very, very fast; and in an incredibly short time, full- 
fed with honey and meat, they are in a position to cover 
themselves with a cap of their own spinning, and to emerge 
after a short chrysalis period as full-fledged workers. ‘Then 
the solitary foundress finds herself at last the recognised 
queen of a new and teeming community, with a large body 
of workers ready to aid her in her self-appointed task of 
replenishing the earth with a busy population of sting-bearing 
robbers. 

For the wasps have evidently never read Malthus. With 
reckless wastefulness of life the foundress goes on laying eggs 
till the last, when winter suddenly supervenes, and puts a stop 
all at once to the entire flourishing city. Just before the crash 
comes, however, she will lay a few eggs, no longer of sexless 
workers, but of perfect females, who will be foilewed a little 
later by a similar brood of males, so as to carry the life of the 
species over the intervening winter. ‘his is the old familiar 
waste so often noted in the proceedings of Nature—* so careful 
of the type she seems, so careless of the single life.” And 
yet it is curious to see how admirably she plans, too, for the 
means of subsistence to be forthcoming in due time for the rising 
generations. For this morning is the first day I've seen a wasp 
to the fore ; and, look !—over yonder by the bickering stickles of 
the stream my eye lights on the first figwort of the season, just 
opening its dingy blossoms to the sun of June. That is no 
chance coincidence : the wasp and the figwort have deliberately 
timed theinselves to one another’s seasons. Year after year 
you'll find the first wasp and the first figwort come out 
together in concert, as if by some natural 
clockwork or pre-established harmony. And 
for a very good reason too; for the figwort 
isa plant especially adapted for fertilisation 
by wasps: its little helmet-shaped flowers, 
so strangely formed and hooded, opening 
straight in front, are exactly adapted to the 
size and figure of the wasp's head. Its 
stamens and pistil are placed in such positions 
that the wasp as he enters must infallibly 
cross-fertilise them, by carrying pollen from 
one plant to the sensitive surface of the next 
blossom visited. Its honey is secreted openly 
in two large drops at the bottom of the short 
bell, where the wasp can easily get at it; for 
you may readily suppose our busy foundress 
has no time to waste hunting up hidden 
nectar in unlikely spots, and wouldn't take 
the trouble to look at the figwort at all, 
unless it made things pleasant for her by a 
generous treatment. As a matter of fact. so 
successful is the figwort in attracting wasps 
that, wherever you see one by the river bank 
in the full flowering season, there the wasps 
are gathered together in their hundreds and 
thousands. There are several such wasp- 
flowers in various parts of Europe. and they 
may almost always be distinguished by their 
dingy red hue, like the colour of raw meat, 
being evidently designed, as Hermann Miiller 
quaintly phrases it. for a less msthetically 
cultivated circle of visitors than the blossoms 
that lay themselves out to please the taste 
of those insect aristocrats, the bees and 
butterflies. 





Charles Kingsley was born seventy-two 
years ago on June 12. He has been dead 
sixteen years. 

The Rev. JT. Teignmouth Shore, M.A., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to her Majesty the 
Queen, has just been presented with a solid 
silver service of plate, together with the sum 
of 450 guineas, by friends and past and 
present members. of the congregation of 
Berkeley Chapel, Mayfair, of which he was 
for eighteen years incumbent, on his appoint- 
ment to a canonry at Worcester Cathedral. 
The service of plate was designed and mann- 
factured by the Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ 
Company, 112, Regent Street, W. 

sishop Westcott has (the Daily Teleqraph 
says) addressed a letter to a_ corre- 
spondent who had asked his lordship’s 
opinion of theatre-going. “ The aniversal 
instinct towards dramatic representations,” 
he says, “appears to me to show that, like 
music and art, they answer to a natural and 
a right desire.’ He had not been to the 








the Townhall of Burgos for a few pence! 
The site of the Cid’s house was cleared in 
1771—it is now marked by pillars. 

Among the interesting houses in Burgos AT THE 
may be especially noted La Casa del Cordon, 
the house of the Constabie, and the Casa de Miranda, witha 
very fine patio. 

The public promenade, a characteristic of all Spanish towns, 
is in Burgos called “The Spur”: it is a broad walk skirting 
the river. Here, in the dusk, the men and women congregate 
and gossip; the gallants whisper compliments into willing 
ears, and lustrous eyes flash back answers. 

A short walk from the town brings us to the celebrated 
Cistercian Nunnery of Santa Maria la Real, or * Las Huelgas,” 
so called as it was built by Alonso VIII. in some pleasure- 
gardens belonging to him. The cloisters are beautiful in their 
decay ; the Norman-like capitals of the pillars are especially 
fine. In thechoir of the chapel is the tomb of the founder, and 
ether monuments, but they can only be seen through the grille 
by the male visitor: it is an interesting sight, during service- 
time, to see the white-robed Cistercian nuns in their stalls. 

There are two short excursions from Burgos of great 
interest—to Miraflores, and to the tomb of the Cid. The 
convent was finished, as it now appears, in 1488, by Isabella 
the Catholic. The alabaster tomb to her parents is, perhaps, 
unequalled in the world: the design and the execution of 
the figures, animals, foliage, and costume are marvellously 
beautiful. The convent is now almost deserted, left to the 
care of two or three monks, and swarmed about with beggars, 
miserable objects full of sores and rags and patches, and 
clamorous for coppers. Beggars are licensed in Spain. 

The tomb of the Cid is farther away over the hilltops, in the 
same direction as Miraflores, in the monastery of San Pedro de 
Cardena. The tomb was put up by Alonso el Sabio in 1272. 
Around the Cid were buried his faithful wife, Ximena, his 
tavo daughters and their husbands, his son, and many of his 
followers. His gallant horse Babieca was buried near by 
Gil Diaz, one of his master’s faithful soldiers, in obedience 
to the request of the Cid. “When ye bury Babieca,” he 
wrote, “dig deep, for shame it were that he should be eaten 
by cuss who hath trampled down so much currish flesh of 
Moors.” Tuomas R. Macquoip. 


“GATEWAY OF SANTA MARIA, BURGOS.’’—BY T. R. MACQUOID. 
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bank—probably the one by whose edge she’s now engaged in 
excavating her future gallery—and there, concealed in the 
deep fluff of the miniature moss-brake, she passed the winter 
hibernating, like the dormouse and the bear, in a torpid con- 
dition. Many of her less fortunate sisters must have been 
nipped to death in the sharp frosts of last March; but my 
friend here survived, thanks to some lucky choice of a dry and 
sheltered position, and now that the first really warm days of 
the new season have revived with their rays her stagnant 
senses she issues forth once more in force, a fertilised mother- 
queen, to constitute herself the Dido of a young insect Car- 
thage. Strange and incredible as it may sound, indeed, every 
community of wasps, though it may contain many hundreds, 
or even thousands, of active citizens, springs in the first 
instance entirely from one such belated and struggling 
foundress. No wonder, then, that our busy friend looks 
oppressed by the sense of her own heavy responsibilities, 
and staggers about, a weary Titan. weighed down, like 
the poet's Britain. by the too vast orb of her maternal 
fate. And, indeed, she has much to do before July 
and ‘August. She has found already a hole in the 
ground suitable for the first rough sketch of her family 
mansion, and she is now engaged in enlarging it with her own 
active feet, so as to form a subterranean home of satisfactory 
dimensions for her expected offspring. That task completed, 
she will then proceed to collect roughly made sawdust, scraped 
off by her own horny jaws, and cemented into a hanging 
pillar for the pendent support of the many-storeyed nest. Her 
next work will be to build upon it a few cup-shaped cells, 
hanging downward like a bell, and to lay in each the egg of a 
future worker. Whule these are hatching out, the industrious 
mother will proceed with a second layer of cells; by which 
time, I don’t doubt, the grubs in the first set will be beginning 
to demand her maternal aid in feeding and tending them. 
Nothing daunted by her joint labours as mother, nurse, 
bread-winner, builder, and chief architect of the nest, 
she will go on to supply her first born with honey or fruit, 


play since he was a boy. however, and has 
now no desire to go. “The only rule I can 
offer and seek to follow,” he adds, “is to con- 
sider whether I find that a particular amuse- 
ment helps me to do my work better. Then I regard it as 
a gift of God, to be used with a view to His service. The 
most harmless pastime, on the other hand, may become bad for 
a particular person.” 

Years ago I found in my garden a nest of the shrike 
(writes a correspondent in Stettin, whose letter onght to 
have been addressed to the Sprctator). The young birds, four 
or five in number, were nearly fledged. Having heard a 
good deal of the predatory habits of the tribe, I was going 
to wring their necks. I had put them on a hedge, and 
they sat quite still, but looked so proud and self-possessed, 
and the dark glittering eyes that were bent upon me with 
an expression of indignant surprise said so plainly, “ Have 
we not as good a right to live as you?” that my con- 
science smote me, and [ could not find itin my heart to kill 
them. I walked away to call my daughter and show them to 
her, but when I came back they were gone. One morning 
next year I was in the garden looking at my roses, when 
I suddenly felt something hit the back of my bead. Turning 
round, not a little startled, I saw a bird flying up to the 
top of a high tree. When it had got there, it said “Check '” 
Very soon afterwards it came down again, flapped its wings 
against my head as it had done before, flew up to an opposite 
tree, and repeated its * Check !” Atthe first glance I had seen that 
it was a lanius. Since then and for several days I could never 
show myself bareheaded in the garden of a morhing without 
being assaulted, or saluted, in the same manner, and soon got 
quite accustomed to it. When my head happened to be 
covered I was left alone, and neither my gardener nor any 
other frequenter of the garden was ever attacked. It is 
clear that that the bird must have been either one of the 
nestlings of the preceding year or one of their parents, and 
that it remembered me probably as the disturber of its peace, 
not with any feeling of gratitude for my having spared a life 
I might have taken but had not given. For it evidently hit 
me as hard as it could. and there was an unmistakable sound of 
satisficd revenge in its cry. 
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Royal Agricultural Society at Donoaster 
ice of that pleasant town in the East Riding of 

hire, a place which is quiet and homely, except at the 
the famous races in September, with the notable 
Leger Stakes, established in 1778, 
Doncaster, indeed, owes its substantial prosperity rather to the 
eekly market of a rich agricultural district, and of late years 
to the Great Northern Railway, which here maintains its 
rincipal dépét and factory of locomotives and carriages, 
nploying many hundreds of workmen; it is the centre of con- 
ected lines to York, Hull, Grimsby, Lincoln, Wakefield and 
Sheffield and Manchester, Newcastle and Edinburgh, 
side of the Northumbrian region, while 
On the river Don, and on 


wr the St, 


J 
Leeds 
id all the eastern 


distant but 156 miles from London. 
the old Roman road from Lindum (now Lincoln) to Eboracum, 
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which we call York, the position of this town was ever of 
military importance in the Scottish and in the Civil Wars. It 
has witnessed the muster of armies, but usually for battles and 
King Malcolm of Scotland did homage 


sieges in other places, 
Thomas Earl of 


here for Cumberland to Henry If. in 1157. 
Lancaster, the great Baron of Pontefract, assembled his 
ndherents here in the winter of 1321, before the battle of 
Boroughbridge. In 1470 occurred the rising in Lincolnshire, 
to place Clarence on the throne instead of his brother, 
Edward IV. Sir Robert Welles and Sir Thomas Delalaunde 
headed the insurgents, who were defeated at Erpingham, in 
The King then returned to Doncaster, where 
Robert Welles and Sir Ralph Grey to be 
Market Place. During the “ Pilgrimage 
1536 Doncaster was the scene of two 


Rutlandshire. 
he caused Sir 
beheaded in the 
of Grace” in 
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interviews between the insurgent leaders and the heads of 
the royal army. ‘This army, under Lord Shrewsbury and 
the Duke of Norfolk, was in Doncaster, and the bridge 
had been fortified. Aske and the insurgents had advanced 
from [Pontefract. A battle seemed imminent; but a con- 
ference between the leaders on either side took placeon tlie 
bridge, Robert Aske himself remaining on the bank of the 
Don, and it was then agreed that the petition of tHe 
insurgents should be carried to the King. <A _ second 
meeting took place in December, when the Duke of 
Norfolk announced the King’s pardon to the insurgents. 
During the civil war Charles I. was frequently at Doncaster. 
The Earl of Manchester made it his headquarters after Marston 
Moor. In 1648, when Pontefract Castle was the only royal 
garrison in the North, a small party from itattacked and killed 
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the Parliamentarian General Rainshorongh in the midst of his 
troops at Doncaster. Sir Marmaduke Langdale was a prisoner 
at Nottingham, and the object of the Royalists was to get 
possession of Rainsborough, 80 as to effect an exchange 
Doncaster has still : air nquil 

the word “ gate, 

the 


antiquity 


some Ol 


dy. 


ROSS OF OTE DE TILLE, DONCASTER, 


HALL t 


were at time town walls of defence, 
general outline of these walls 
is not difficult to guess from of the town, but none of 
them now exist The principal church, St. George's, is of 
modern construction, It stands on high ground which is 
known to have been the castle of the town, and the height is 

ribed to an mound raised at an early period 

ymmand the passage of the Don. This is now supposed to 
pattern of the great mound at Windsor, on 

lower and which, it has been sng- 
y was first intended to command the ford at that place 
on the Thames. The name “St. George,” in 
nected with the mound, may be only a coincidence, or it may 
Cheswold,” which the north of the 
castle Doncaster, is said to be an artificial branch of 
the Don; if so, its object was that of forming a wet ditch 
round that part of the defences, and probably it went round 
the whole of the walls. The old St. George’s Church was 
destroyed by fire about forty years ago, and the present 
building was erected by Sir Gilbert Scott, architect. Its tower 
is 170 ft. high, and it is one of the finest modern edifices in a 
pure Gothic style. There is another large church, St. James's, 
designed by the late Mr. E. Beckett Denison, and built at the 
cost of shareholders of the Great Northern Railway. 

The Hall Cross, or Cross of Ote de ‘Tille, was pulled down 
or partially destroyed by the Earl of Manchester's soldiers in 
1644, These soldiers procured a rope, and attempted to pull 
the cross down, but one of the stones falling and breaking one 
of the men’s legs, they desisted. ‘The present cross was erected 
in 1793. It stands on Hobecross Hill. on the road from the 
Railway Station to the Royal Agricultural Society's Show, so 
it will be seen by most of the visitors. On the column above 
the pedestal, on the side next the town, the words “ Ote de 
Tille” are cut. They are rather faint and indistinct, but by 
looking carefully they may be seen. Otho de Tille was Seneschal 
of Conisborough in the reigns of Stephen and Henry II. The 
ruins of Conisborough Castle, described in “ Ivanhoe,” are 
four or five miles from Doncaster, near the traditional haunt 
of Robin Hood. 

There is a curious old arch atthe “Little Red Lion,” which 
was one of the hostelries of the olden time. ‘The old building 
is gone, but the arch remains, forming the door to the cellar 
of the existing house. This is said to be the only fragment 
left of the old walls of Doncaster, but it could not have 
belonged to the town walls; from its position it is supposed to 
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OLD ARCH AT THE LITTLE RED LION, DONCASTER. 


be a part of the wails of the castle. The ground has risen 
round it—a common result in ancient towns where building 
and rebuilding has continued for ages. : 

The Royal Agricultural Society's Show is on the Town 
Heath, where is also the race-conrse, which is seen in our 
Illustration, with the grand stand just visible over the tops 
of the sheds. The tower of St. George’s Church is also to be 
seen in this View. The show-yard isa mile and a half from 
the railway station in the town. 

The portraits of Alderman Charles Stockil, Mayor of Don- 
caster,and Mr. Thomas Babington Sugden, the Town Clerk, 
accompany our Artist’s sketches of the town ; also that of the 
ex-Mayor, Alderman Joseph Frith Clark, whose efforts have 
mainly procured and arranged the meeting of the Royal 
Agricultural Society at this place 
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WHITE, 
White to play, and mate in two moves 


CHESS IN 
Game played at Simpson's between Mr. 5. 


LONDON, 

PiNSLeY and a strong AMATEUR 

(Queen's Gambit Declined.) 

WHITE BLACK 
(Amateur) 

Kt to B 3rd 


WHITE BLACK 
(Mr. T.) (Amateur) 
1. P to Q 4th hah 
2. P toQ B 4th At to K B 3rd 
3. Ktto Q B 3rd P to K 3rd 
. Kt to B 3rd B to K 2nd P 
5. P to K 3rd Castles 17. 
6. B to Q 3rd P to Q Bath 18. Kt to K 4th 
7. Castles Q P takes P 
8, B takes P P takes P position, His 
9. P takes P 3 to Q 3rd play, while h 
10, B to K 3rd Kt to Q 4th inything but 
Ax he can take neither of the adverse | 1g 
eces W adve we e ¢ ace ) es 
I ject ie Apt “Ke to B 3rd as henat 19, R toQ B 5th 
develops his strength, 20. Q to R 5th 
11.Q to Q 2nd 21. Kt to K Kt 5th 
12. R toQ Bsq 22. R (at B 5th) 
13. B to Q 3rd takes K BP 
14, Kt to K 5th R takes R is much better, for in reply 
White might now have played Kt/| to R takes R he plays B to K sq, and 
takes Kt, P takes Kt, Q to B2nd, winning White might possibly win, but the battle 
at least a Pawn. would be a long one, 


17. Q to K 2nd 
With the object, if Kt takes P, Btakes 
ch), Q to R sth, &e, 

Q to K Kt 4th 


White has now m 

pieces r 

s opponent 
comfortable 

Q takes P 

@ to B 2nd 

P to K Bath 
P to Q R 3rd P to K R 3rd 
B to Q B 2nd 


B to Q 2nd P takes R 


14, Kt takes B 23. Bte Bathich) K to R sq 
15. P takes Kt B takes Kt 24. Q to Kt 6th, and wins, 
SURREY. 

BRAUND and other 


CHESS IN 
Game played at Redhill between Mr, F. N 
(King's Gambit.) 
BLACK (Mr. B.) | WHtre (Amateur.) BLACK (Mr. B.) 
P to K 4th | 22. B takes B Q to R 8th (ch) 
P takes P | *k misses an easy win here, by 
P to K Kt 4th 3. Q to Bend, P to Ke 6th 
B to Kt 2nd ss P, Bto R 6th Sho \ 
| TR eh Pe ee 
6. P to B 3rd P to Q 3rd te K 4th. Q ta g 26.Q to K 3rd, 
7. P to Q 4th Q to K 2nd Pto Bz h; 27. Ktto B 2nd, Q takes B; 
8. Q to Kt 3rd P toQ B 3rd ind wins, 
9. Kt to R 3rd Kt to B 3rd 23. K to B 2nd P to Kt 6th (ch) 
3 to Q 3rd Q Kt to Q 2nd. 24. K to B 3rd Q takes R 
sto Q 2nd Kt to B sq 5. Ktto K7th(ch) K to B 2nd 
.QRto K sq Kt to Kt 3rd 3 takes R Q to B 7th (ch) 
3. P to K 5th P takes P K to K 4th I to B 4th (ch) 
takes Kt $to K 3rd 28. Kt takes P Q takes Kt P(ch) 
P to Q 5th . K takes P K takes B 
Useless, but White has, under any cir-| 30. Q takes K KtP R to K Kt sq 
st ss, the inferior game. If 15.) 31. Q takes Q R takes Q 
ALL ee 4 — 32. Kt to Q 4th 3 to B sq 
and if 15, Qto B 2n P to K Rath 
is, Q takes P (ch), B to I R to Kt sq 
Q to B 2nd, P to K 5 &e. B takes Kt 
15. Kt takes P R to K Bsq 
3 to Kt sq Kt to K 6th 
17. P to B 4th Kt takes R 
18. K takes Kt Castles (Q R) 
19. B to B 3rd P to Kt 5th 
20. Kt takes P Q to R 5th 
21, Kt to Kt 6th Q takes P 


AMATEUR, 


. 


WHITE (Amateur,) 
. P to K 4th 

2.P tw KB 4th 

3. Kt to K B 3rd 
. Bto B4th 

5. Castles 


< 


B takes P 


. B takes B 


37. K to B 4th 


. Kt to B 2nd 
and White r 


In the City of London Chess Club the tournament for the champton- 
ship is over. It has been a most interesting contest, and has closed with a 
brilliantly played game, The contest began with twenty players, who 
were divided into two sections of ten each, Messrs. Loman and Woon tied 
in one of the sections, and Messrs. Moriau and Mocatta tied in the other, 
The ties were duly played off, with the resule that Messrs. Loman and 
Moriau won their respective sections. The final contest between these two 
competitors has been an exciting struggle,and has ended in a well-earned 
victory for Mr, Loman. 
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A NATION OF CITIES. 

Census reports show that people are deserting the country 
for the town. ‘This, as regards England, is no new thing, and 
this year’s Census proves that the depression of the agricultural 
districts continues at an increasing rate to swell the popula- 
tions of the towns ; but the phenomenon is not peculiar to this 
country. The same thing is going on all over the world, in 
countries as dissimilar in their social and economic conditions 
as they are different in latitude, in old European countries, and 
of Australia ; within the United 
alike in the oldest States and in the 
in Maine and 


in the young colonies and 
States it is noticeable 
newest—in Minnesota and Illinois, as well as 
Massachusetts. 

Looking at England, we find that we are fast becoming a 
nation of cities. ‘The average increase in the population of the 
twenty-seven largest towns during the last decade—exclusive 
of Cardiff, which has increased at the enormous rate of 55 per 
cent, The rural districts, on the 


other hand, have decreased at 


has been about 14 per cent. 
about the same rate. London 
now contains 4,211,056 people, having added 394,573 to its 
population in ten years, and Greater London has increased 
the first city in the world a _ popula- 
Manchester has increased at 9% 
Sheffield, 14 
24; 
large towns from 12 to 16 per cent. 
in the large cities are continually 


givin 


by 866,671, g 
3,332. 


Iso 


tion of 5.63 per 
New- 


other 


cent.; Leeds, per cent. ; per cent. : 


and several 
Although the sur- 


being 


castle, 28 per cent.; Portsmouth, 
plus populations 
drafted away to the colonies and new countries, their places 
are taken by migrations from the country. ‘The large cities 
act as magnets on the rural population, and the larger the 
city the greater is its power of attraction. In the most 
populous cities the displacement of dwelling-houses by busi- 
ness premises acts as a centrifugal force which drives people 
to the suburbs. This has been noticeable in London. 
Unless a city’s boundaries extend to overtake the suburban 
outgrowths, it is in danger of finding itself with a decreased 
population. This has happened in Liverpool, which contains 
34,000 fewer inhabitants than in IS81. 

‘Turning to the rural districts we find thatthe agricultural 
valleys of Yorkshire have been drained for the benefit of the 
manufacturing towns. ‘The villages in Northamptonshire 
have decreased from 10 to 45 percent. since 1881. In Warwick- 
shire villages the decrease has been about 9 per cent. ‘There 
has been a shrinkage in almost every parish of Lincolnshire, 
and indeed, without exception, in every county for which 
returns have been published. The same thing has taken 
place in Scotland, where depopulation of the Highland counties 
continues at an alarming rate. In Ireland everyone expected 
to see a reduced population, but there the towns have increased 
at abont the same rate as English towns, and, taking the town 
and country population together, the decrease in the four 
provinces has not been going on at a greater rate than in some 
English agricultural districts. 

In the United States the growth of the cities has been less 
remarkable during the last decade than the fallin agricultural 
States. In the North Atlantic States, including the New 
England States, New York State, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey, more than double the population live in cities, The 
town population has increased at the rate of 43 per cent. in 
ten years, while the total population has only increased 20 per 
cent. In the North Central States the urban population has 
doubled in ten years, and the total population increased at the 
rate of 28 per cent. A similar movement has taken place in 
the other States, including the new Western States. The 
United States, like England, is in danger of becoming a nation 
of cities. 


most 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

Dr. Gott, the new Bishop of Truro, is one of the Gotts of 
Armley, and so is connected in more ways than one with 
Leeds. It was as perpetual curate of Bramley, near Leeds, 
that he attracted the attention which led to his appointment 
to the great position of Vicar of Leeds. He showed himself 
worthy to stand in the apostolical succession of Hook, Atlay, 
and Woodford. It cannot fail to be remembered that the 
first and the greatest of these— Dean Hook—was the only one 
who did not receive high promotion. He was allowed to toil 
on in his most arduous position when his strength was spent, 
and received at last only the tardy and inadequate preferment 
of the Deanery of Chichester. ‘Ihe offer of St. Paul’s, made 
by Mr. Gladstone, came too late in life. 

One of the Church papers sagely surmises that Dr. Gott 
will “probably find much to try his temper in Cornwall.” 
Already the Cornish Dissenters, who are very numerous, have 
made it known that they regard his appointment as insulting. 
Dr. Gott is vehemently opposed to the combination of Church 
and Dissent in such work as that of the Bible Society. 

Sister Rose Gertrude has been accused of breaking aer 
vows as a Dominican sister by marrying Dr. Lutz. It is 
explained that she was a member of the Third Order of 
St. Dominic, in which the members promise to live according 
to a certain-rule in the world, but take no vows whaterer. 
They may be married or unmarried. 

One of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, wha 
are at present engaged in hearing the appeal of the Church 
Association against the Archbishop's decision in the Bishop of 
Lincoln's case, is the Right Hon. A. B. Shand, formerly a 
Scotch Lord of Session, and presumably a Presbyterian. ‘The 
Bishop of Lincoln neither appears nor is represented by counsel. 

Bishop Barry has been appointed deputy to the Bishop of 
London in the chairmanship of the Church of England Tem- 
perance Society. ‘This maintains the understanding between 
the two sections, as Bishop Temple is a total abstainer and 
Bishop Barry is not. 

The largest gift ever made to a Nonconformist cause was 
bestowed by the Duke of Westminster. He presented a 
for the magnificent new Congregational church now building 
in Duke Street, Grosvenor Square. The value of the gift is 
estimated at between £25,000 and £30,000, The church is now 
almost ready for occupation, and will be opened shortly with 
considerable ceremony. 


site 


The consecration of the great church at Montmartre as an 
act of penitence for the irreligion of the nation is justly taken 
as proof that the religious spirit has not ceased to exist in 
Paris. No less than one million pounds has been subscribed 
to the great undertaking initiated by Cardinal Guibert. 

A Life of the famous missionary Mackay of Uganda, 
designed specially for boys. is being prepared by his sister, 
whose larger biography has had a very rapid sale. 

As anticipated in these “ Notes,’ Mr. Gwatkin has 
appointed successor to Bishop Creighton at Cambridge—an 
arrangement which meets with universal approval. ’ 
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Brandy-and-Soda Stand, Engraved Glass Decanter, 
and Two Soda-Water ‘Tumblers, with spaces for Two 
Seltzer and Four Soda-Water Bottles, £3 10s. 


Registered Design, 
MAPPIN and WEBB'S New Stand for Peaches « 
other Fruits. Shells, giit inside, £3 5s 
Tea Tre it handsomely Engraved © . _ and Handles. 


20 inches, £11 1 22 inches, £12 1 24 inches, £13 18s. 


Breakfast Dish, eonverts into three dishes by 
simply removing the handle, £3 158, x 
Cut , —_ ——— Claret y 5 Six-Bottle Dinner Cruet, Cut-Glass 
Jug, Massive Mounts, > . : Bottles, £3 10s 
Sterling Silver ‘KI o . ia 
£2 , m.. £5 be ilver Claret Jug, richly Cut Glass, 
. , Richly Cut Glass Salad Bowl, handsomely Mounte:! Chased Mount, £3 8s. 
- £1 1s.; Pair Servers to match, 16s, Sterling Silver, £8 5s, 


Pepper Mill, with 
Cut-Glass Body, 15s, 
Crumb Scoop, with Carved one, Fe indle, 18s, 6d. 
Queen Anne Afternoon Tea Set, £5 10s, 


ws eae 
Sterling Silver, 





Strawberry Dish, richly Hand-Chased and part 
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FAR AND AWAY THE BEST NIGHT LiGHtTs. 
GLARKE’S RECISTERED PYRAMID " a 


CLARKE’S “FAIRY” AND “PYRAMID” LIGHTS. 
; NIGHT LIGHT WATCH-HOLDER, 


N.B.—If any difficulty in obtaining the above Lights, write to the manufacturers, who will give 
the address of their nearest Agent, 








CLARKE’S 


Ae CLARKE’S 


pATENT S SAFETY bi ” 
NIGHT LICHT. PYRAMID” LIGHT. 


THE “BURGLAR'S HORROR.” 


Single Wicks, burn 9 hours each, in Boxes 


6é 9 containing 8 lights. 84d. per Box, 
PY ID F AR, FAR and AWAY THE BEST 


TO PREVENT BURGLARIES. 








THE POLICE RECOMMEND AS 


PPAR, FAR and AWAY THE BEST, — 
IN FRUNT AND BACK OF EVERY HOUSE. ” i AIRY” LIGHT. 
me oe oe .AR, FAR and AWAY THE BEST. } win pour 
— : REPRESENTS THE I TO SAVE VAL UABL E PROPERTY, “EL ehts and Glas “3 barn 20 lous: Japanned Watch-Holder and ‘Pyramid’ eae complete, 2s. 6d. 
2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s., and 6s. each. PLASTER FIRE-PROOF CASE, | Use CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS. each. 1g, per hx Invaluable at every bedside 
N.B.—There is no PARAFFIN or other DANGEROUS material used in the manufacture of ANY of the ABOVE LIGHTS, which are the only Lights that can safely be burned in Lamps 
rs) 


CLARKE’S “ PYRAMID” & “FAIRY” LIGHT CO.,LTD. LONDON. Show Rooms: 31, ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, E.C., & 484, COLLINS ST., MELBOURNE 


“FAIRY” LAMPS CAN BE SEEN. RETAIL EVERYWHERE, 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
The will of the Right Hon. Sir Montague Edw 
of her Majesty’s Privy Council, has n ' 
Macleane Pat i 


lue of the perso 


and John Hammett Kn 
nal estate hay 
racies. the 


yng his nephews 


| Bete! 

Ashe, 
ed on 
Hon. 
Hales 


execut s, 


wmiicils (dated 
Hon. Will 
iry, Wi ; 
if nant-Colonel the 
son, Henry 
rn, the 
ting to upwards of 
thildren 
the residue of his personal 
a-Court 


iam nry 


itshire, whod 


es to his« and others ; 
randson William Frederick 


to the title 


oth dated May 


Arthur Henry Solomon, the sons, 


ne of the personal est 


equeaths £1000 to 

£200 each to the Soci tt 
the Jewish Faith, the Industrial 
f Guardians (Devonshire Square) 
lepartment of the Jews’ Hospital (Lower 
100 each to the Jews’ Infant Scho Is, the Stepne y 
thool, and the Deaf and Dumb Home (Notting 
to t ‘estminster Jews Free School, the 
Jewish Association for 

f He gives all 
carriages, and £300, 
executor, and £100 to 
charities, to his wife: his 
rr £350 per annum) 
t her, for life; his furniture, 
and effects, upon trust, for his wife, for 
upon trust, for his son Sidney Henry Sol 


° omon, 
then as to £5000 for such Jewish charity for the pro- 
industrial purposes or for the building of 

s trustees shall determine, and as to the remainder 
um for the childr sali son; an annuity 

} laughter Mrs Jacob: £5500, 


alms- 


n of his 
Jeannette upon 
his daughters Gertrude and Amy Josefa, but 
. With the consent of his wife, increase these 
mn trust. fo randdaughter Emmie Jacob; 
Mortimer, and Arthur; and 
numerous legacies to married daughters, Dr. Hermann Adler, 
As to the residue of his property, he leaves three 
four sons, and the remainder between his 


), ype his ¢ 


£5500 to each of his sons James, 
and others 
fifths between his 


ix daughters 


The will of Mr. John Sloane Sloane, late of St. John 
Street, Smithfield, merchant, and of Stanley Crescent, Notting 
Hill, has been proved by Joseph Anderson, Charles Edward 
Jones, and Henry James Hill, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to over £220,000. The testator 
bequeaths £14,000, upon trust, for each of his daughters, 
Emily, Hilda, and Helena Dorothy ; £10,000, upon trust, for his 
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granddanghter Mary Frances Streeter ; £10,000 to each of his 

sons, John Percy, Cecil Gordon, Walter Noel, Cuthbert Castle, 

and Arthur Douglas; and, in addition, he gives some house 

property to each of them, and the goodwill of his business to 

John Perey and Walter Noel; and numerous other legacies. 

The residue of his property he leaves five children in 
jual shares. 


to his 


The will (dated March 11, 1891) of Mr. David Price, late 
of 4, Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square, who died on April 
i, was proved on June 4 by Robert Ellwood, John Murch, and 
lward Milles, the executors, the value of the per- 
estate amounting to upwards of £148,000. The 
testator bequeaths £2000 each to the Metropolitan Hospital 
(Kingsland Road), the London Fever Hospital (Liverpool 
Road, Islington), the Royal Free Hospital (Gray’s Inn Road), 
the London Hospital (Whitechapel Road), the North London 
Consumption Hospital (Hampstead), the National Hospital for 
the Paralysed and Epileptic (Queen's Square, Bloomsbury), 
the City of London Hospital for Diseases of the Chest (Vic- 
toria Park), the Small Pox and Vaccination Hospital (High- 
gate Hill), the Middlesex Hospital, the Hospital for Incurables 
(Putney Heath), the Free Cancer Hospital (Fulham Road, 
Brompton), University College Hospital, the Royal London 
Ophthalmic Hospital, the West End Hospital for Diseases of 
the Nervous System and Paralysis and Epilepsy (Welbeck 
the Jews’ Hospital and Orphan Asylum (Lower 
Norwood), the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, and 
the Unitarian Sustentation Fund for Ministers’ stipends ; 
and £1000 each to the National Life-Boat Institution, the 
Metropolitan Drinking Fountain and Cattle Trough Associa- 
the Commercial Travellers’ Benevolent Institution, the 
Welsh Charity Schools at Ashford, the University College 
of. Wales (Aberystwith), the Artists’ General Benevolent 
Institution, the Warehousemen, Clerks’, and Drapers’ Schools, 
the Newport Market Refuge and Industrial School, and 
the Dudley Stuart Home. His oil-paintings and works 
of art are to be sold by Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Co., and 
is are tobe the primary fund for the payment of the 
charitable bequests. He gives his jewellery, plate, furniture, 
and other effects,a freehold house in Gresham Street, and a 
leasehold house in Huggin Lane, to his great-niece Mary Jane 
£5000 to his great-niece Grace Martha Jones; £3000 
between the children of his Mary Davies; £3000 
between the children of his late niece Margaret Davies ; and 
many other legacies. ‘The residue of his real and personal 
estate is to be divided, in equal shares, between his nephews 
and nieces, the children of his sister Anne Davies and of his 
late brother John Price, and the only child of his late sister 
Kleanor Jones. 

The will (dated Feb. 18, 1890) of Mr. George Whitfeld, J.P., 
late of Hamsey House, near Lewes, and of the Lewes Old Bank, 
has been proved by Mrs. Charlotte Whitfeld, the widow, and 
Francis Barry Whitfeld and Herbert Whitfeld, the sons, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £120,000, 
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late 


niece 


The will (dated July 25, 1890), with a codicil (dated Jan. 8, 
1891), of Mr. William James Ford, late of 18, The Boltons, 
South Kensington, and of Felcourt, Lingfield, Surrey, who died 
on April 8, was proved on June 4 by William Hoare and 
Wildman Cattley, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate exceeding £94,000, The testator gives complimentary 
legacies to his executors ; and the residue of his property, upon 
trust, for his daughters in equal shares. 


The wiil (dated Sept. 30, 1884), with two codicils (dated 
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March 5, 1889; and July 9, 1890, of the Rev. Philip Antoine, 
Jaron De Teissier, late of Bourne House, East Woodhay, near 
Newbury, Hants, who died on April 24, was proved on June 5 
by General Henry Price, Baron De Teissier, R.H.A., the brother, 
Henry Lane, and Gerald Beresford FitzGerald, the surviving 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £56,000. The testator bequeaths £2000 to his 
nephew, Henry De ‘Teissier ; £1000 each to his nieces, Rose, 
Henrietta Shirley, and Mary Tragett De Teissier ; and one or 
two other legacies. The Bourne House estate and all other 
his real, copyhold, and leasehold property, and the residue of 
his personal estate, he settles upon his said brother, for life, 
and then upon his said nephew. The diamonds and other 
jewels bequeathed to him by his father, and the diamond 
necklace left to him by Baroness De Teissier, are made 
heirlooms to go with Bourne House. 

The will (dated June 28, 1889), with a codicil (dated 
April 23, 1891), of Mr. Herbert Fordham, late of Odsey Park, 
Cambridgeshire, merchant and brewer, who died on April 24, 
was proved on June 4 by Herbert George Fordham and Ernest 
Oswald Fordham, the sons, the executors, the value of the per- 
sonal estate exceeding £51,000. The testator gives £1000 to his 
wife, Mrs. Helen Rees Fordham ; £10,000, upon trust, for her, 
for life, and then for her children ; his share and interest in 
the Ashwell Brewery and in the plant, stock, and houses to 
his sons Herbert George and Ernest Oswald ; the goodwill of 
his coal business at Ashwell to his son Sydney Herbert ; £7000 
to his son Montague Edward; £1000 to his daughter Nora 
Caroline, and £7000, upon trust, for her; £200 to his daughter 
Constance Mary, and £8000, upon trust, for her; and other 
The Odsey estate he settles on his son Herbert 
George ; the Cheyneyc estate and his property at Little and 
Great Morden he gives to his son Herbert George; and the 
Meldreth estate to his son Ernest Oswald. Certain rights of 
residing in houses on the properties left to his sons are given 
to his wife and daughters. ‘The residue of his property he 
leaves to his sons Herbert George, Ernest Oswald, and Sidney 
ILerbert. 

The will (dated Nov. 4, 1889) of Mr. John Daniel Morell, 
M.A., LL.D., the well-known philosophical writer, formerly 
one of her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, late of Cleveland, 
Fitzjohn’s Avenue, Hampstead, who died on April 1, has been 
proved by Morell Theobald and William Theobald, the 
nephews, and Alfred Neild, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to over £40,000, The testator gives 
£250 to each of his executors ; £10,000 to Mary Margaret 
Veronica Morell; such sum as with what she will receive 
under the will of her grandfather will make up £5000 to 
Marian Gertrude Johnston ; an annuity of £100to his cousin 
John Reynell Morell ; and a leasehold house at Beckenham to 
his nephew Thomas Waldo Morell. ‘The residue of his real 
and personal estate he leaves, in equal shares, to his nephews 
and nieces—Thomas Waldo Morell, Stephen Lewis Morell, 
Letitia Sophia Morell, Alice Elizabeth Morell, Morell Theo- 
bald, Robert Masters Theobald, Frances Jemima Theobald, 
William Theobald, Alfred Stephen Bishop, Francis Bishop, 
Alfred Stephen Groom, Frederick Groom, and Lucy Reynell 
Neild. 

The will (dated May 4, 1891) of Mr. Lindsey Middleton 
Aspland, Q.C., LL.D., late of 4, Elm Court, Temple, and of 47, 
Linden Gardens, Bayswater, who died on May 6, was proved 
on June 3 by Mrs. Susanna Mary Aspland, the widow, and 
William Arthur Aspland, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to over £27,000. The testator 
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GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY 


Show-Roms: 112, REGENT STREET, W.  (issic. 


Supply the Public direct at Manufacturers’ Cash 


Solid Silver Frutt Dish, Beautifully Chased 
length 8} inches, £4 10s. ; £3 10s. 


Solid Silver Hunting Flask, 
to hold quarter-pint, 


Solid Silver Bow], 10-inch diameter, Beautifully 
Fluted, £14 10s, 


Zest Electro Pocket Flask, 
covered Crocodile 
to hold quarter-pint, 

£1 7s. 6d. 


Prices, saving Purchasers from 25 to 50 per cent. 
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Solid Silver Elegantly Chased Fruit Dish, with 
Leather. Shaped Border. 
4}-in. diameter 


54-in. ” 


£212 0 
5 5 0 
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GOODS FORWARDED T0 
THE COUNTRY ON 


All Goods marked in 
Plain Figures for Cash 
without Discount. 

Awarded Nine Gold 
Medals and the Cross of 
the Legion of Honour. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 
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Solid Silver Sugar Bowl, 
Cream Ewer,and Tongs, 


Solid Silver Two-handled Cup and Cover, on 
polished wood plinth, 15 inches high, £30 


GOLDSMIT Hs’ 


in case, £4 10s. 


& SItLVERSMITHs’ 
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12 Pairs Best Electro-Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, 
with Plain Blades and round Pearl Handles, with end 
mounts, fitted in Polished Oak Case, £8 10s, 


COMPANY, 112, REGENT 





THE LARGEST 
AND FINEST STOCK OF 
PRIZE-CUPS, BOWLS 
and TESTIMONIAL PLATE. 


Special Designs and 
Estimates submitted 
Free of Charge. 








STREET, 


Solid Silver Two-handled Challenge Cup, 
on polished wood plinth 
8} in. high es e6 £9 
in. ,, oe *e 101 
Win. ,, A 1210 0 
llin. 4, m 1610 0 
CLEREKEN WELLE, 


Solid Silver Sugar Bowl, 
Cream Ewer, and Tongs, 
in case, £4 10s. 
ww. Manufactory: 
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BENSON. : KEYLESS vv han? aes 


In Gold Cases. GUARANTEED FOR STRENGTH, ACCURACY, DURABILITY, AND VALUE. In Silver Cases. 


sures BENSON'S LADY'S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH "so 


Is fitted with a j-Plate LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, Jewelled throughout and 
strong KEYLESS Action, and is without doubt one of the best made, and far superior 
: for Strength and Timekeeping to ordinary Watches. 


The Cases are 18-carat Gold, Strong and Well Made, either 
Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass, Richly Engraved 
all over, or Plain Polished, with Monogram 
Engraved Free. 


PRICE £10, 


\\ OR IN SILVER CASES, £5. 
THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 


SPECIALLY NOTE 
| That all these Watches are made on 
ccneh taeda Adbiadiiianinaieh eth \ J. W. BENSON'S INTERCHANGEABLE 
ate at Gus Hah. to all parte & ; SYSTEM, thus insuring perfect accuracy 
) ceipt of Draft. Cash, or Pos SS i J in each part, and in case of breakage cheap 
Office Order, payable at General Post Office. SS - _ and efficient repair. 


























For further particulars see Benson's Illustrated Book, containing over 200 Pages of Illustrations, &c., of Watches from £2 2s. to £500, Clocks, Jewellery, Silver and Electro Plate, Post Free on application to 


J. W. BENSON (ci:"rats.) STEAM FACTORY: 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C.: icc: cto sono sreeer, w. 


COVENTRY MACHINISTS’ CO., Stas: 
. aust annua re ie PRINCE OF ae P a ROWS dor 








“The Leading Machines.” 


f , . / 5 01s he als, and reé ds and mn 
London: 15 & 16, Holborn Viaduct. - 4s j CATALOGUES FREE. } ’ th hot sun and «ust ; s freckles, tan, sunburt 
Manchester : 9, Victoria Building: // | \\\o \/ Any Macl supplied on gradual | ff Sm Ge 2 e's roughness of the 
= } ‘fay a7 heals all irritation, e¢ 


WORKS COVENTRY. umn ments. Ra TAY Ae i 3 eg ogee ye ~ emmy 1 
! A 1 | ie leaden and other poisonous 


BRIDES’ BOUQUETS fiom 30s. FLORISTS | ie Se cas oe a gece spent mae | "Ka o sept wipes pmb chet 
DRAWING ROOM BOUQUETS »» 2is. Ww ps f ! BOTTLES oan 6d. and Zs. 2d. 
BRIDESMAIDS’ BOUQUETS so» 10s. 6d. HER rewnoobiuy & GA Ra SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


BASKETS ‘i223 from 108. 6d. MAJESTY.| |\gew N a 


WREATHS & GROSSES | .K ye} 3 ; 
aes TABLE ccacist,| oa ROWLANDS 
nee BALL ROOM DECORATIONS.) e==———- ODONTO 


given to shading CO oe Jreu1 Coane 
colours in every Our own pig Designs. AROWU - f f whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and swe 
arrangement. os ho ee di oe % MQ Soxs ” ‘ where for ROWL ANDS’ articles, 
d ” timate ve ordering elsewhere 


178, REGENT STREET, W. | FAC Pra ae 20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, 
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left Chabarovka on June 12, ascend- 
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: territory and Manchuria 

Apropos of the publication of the “ Life of Archbishop Tait,’ 
it is interesting to recall a reminiscence of him in connection 
with Mr, Henry Irving. The late Archbishop was, like Dr 
Ellicott, a great admirer of the drama, and was fond of 
having Mr. Irving at Lambeth Palace and getting him to 
read Shakspeare. In this way the Archbishop, the actor, and 
a bishop or two went steadily through “Macbeth.” The 
Archbishop was especially interested in a reading of “ Hamlet ” 
which Mr. Irving gave at his request. “Mr. Irving,” he said, 
laying his hand gently on the actor's arm, as he finished tho 
last great scene, * Hamlet.’ 
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ILLUSTRATED 


THE FACTORY ACT. 
Rightly to estimate the character and value of the demonstration 
of laundresses in Hyde Park on Sunday, June 14, it is necessary 
to go back to the time when the first branch of the Laundresses’ 
started by Miss Abraham, about three years ago. 
overwork under the most horrible sanitary 
to light, tales were told by the women them- 
was difficult to believe, and the circumstances 
demand their instant recognition by 
of Commons. Matters reached a crucial 
when last year John Burns addressed a meeting of 
laundresses, and told them that if he had his way some of 
the laundries in which his mother and sister had worked 
would be instantly shut up. For eighteen hours at a time, he 
said, the women had stood ankle-deep in water, inhaling the 
fumes of sewage, in rooms without ventilation. His revela- 
on the were not without effect, but as yet it 
impossible to do much in the matter. Action was 
immediately taken when Mr. Matthews's Factory and Work- 
shops Bill had passed through Committee. and it was plainly 
apparent that, in spite of the agitation, he would do no more 
than give the Sanitary Inspector power to visit the worst 
laundries should —. be made concerning them. He 
feared that if the Factory Act were applied to laundries the 
result would be toc “ se entirely some of the smaller places ; 
but it does not appear to have struck him that the application 
of the Public Health Act would do this even more effectually. 
It matters very little to the smaller laundries whether the 
vomen employed work for twelve or for eighteen hours a 
day ; they will-snffer extinction far more quickly if they are 
obliged to pre well-ventilated and sanitary wash-houses 
clothes shall be washed. ‘The pro- 
demon ion thanked the Home Secretary 
that he had so far attended to the cry of the laundresses, 
but they did not see why he should not arrange for a regular 
inspection of the places upon the which the 
public health so much Therefore, an appeal for 
assistance was sent out to the organised trades of London, 
who responded with men and bands and banners, and 
who unanimously at all the platforms an emphatic 
resolution that laundries ought to be brought within the 
Factory Act : 
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The laundresses nad their own platforms in Hyde Park. 
Three had been arranged on the previous day, but when the 
park was reached it was at seen that there were enough 
women to form audiences for two more platforms, and two 
trollies, upon which clothes were in the process of being 
washed, mangled, and ironed, were called into requisition. 
I’rom these extempore platforms the women themselves spoke, 
and, in spite of the pnshing and scrambling, an interested 
audience were continually calling for more speeches. ‘To the 
initiated damsels of the tub not a point was lost, although 
occasionally the language savoured so strongly of the wash- 
house that the most learned reporters failed to understand it. 
It was, however, a washerwomen's demonstration, and sight 
was not lost of this fact. From the platform at which ‘Tom 
Mann presided could be seen a huge sea of heads, quite half 
of whom were men. They cheered again and again for the 
women, who for once had asserted their right. to demonstrate 
Miss Abraham’s audience was largely composed of women, a 
mass of poorly clad humanity, which it was altogether im- 
possible to count. Clem Edwards, to whom in a great measure 
the undoubted success of the demonstration was due, had also 
a large following of women, shut in by men, 
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grass to the 


Many of the however, cared little abont 
s. ‘The chance of an open-air holiday 
seldom in their lives that they preferred the 
stifling heat of the crowd. It was pitiful to hear the excuses 
men made for their wives—the laundry-women who could 
their homes because there babies to mind and the 
créches were not open on Sundays. Other men declared that 
their wives were too delicate to walk. and they had not 
sufficient money to pay their railway fares. 

The women turned up again on the following day on 
Embankment. It was their intention to march direct to 
House of Comnmrons, but they were frustrated by the police, 
declared that such a proceeding was unlawful. Some seventy 
or eighty of them, however, managed to get over Westminster 
Bridge, and out of these a few were chosen to represent the 
crowd. ‘The others stayed outside to wait for the verdict of 
the House of Commons upon this most vital question, until 
the rain, sterner than any policeman, made them move on. 
The chosen few stood in a corner of the lobby discussing tea 
and the situation generally, and exciting general comment. 
Afterwards they interviewed, and were interviewed 
members on both sides of the House. 
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The Indian Survey Report g 
quaint out-of-the-way corners of 
Such a tract is the large expanse, half sand, half sea, 
the Rann, which lies north of the promontory of Cutch, 
west coast, and, judging from its uninviting 
character, it is not to be wondered at that it is so little 
Mr. J. Bond, who was carrying levelling operations across this 
inlet, says that he was informed that the tract was impassable 
owing to the high winds having driven the waters far inland 
to the numerous quicksands, and also because the owners of 
camels had decamped with their animals. Mr. Bond says that he 
experienced some grim amusement in witnessing the desperate 
energy with which one and all his followers hurried over 
the more treacherous parts. Not being fully alive to the 
danger he was incurring, he stood for a few moments in one 
position, till a warning cry attracted his attention, and, to his 
horror, he found he was held fast, and with the greatest diffi- 
culty succeeded in extricating himself and one of his instru- 
ments, the sands swaying up and down like a huge monster in 
a rage at being deprived of its prey. Nevertheless, Mr. Bond 
succeeded in crossing the Rann at night, having been specially 
warned against doing so in the day, owing to the 
danger. A native doctor told him that for one who 
in the attempt hundreds die: the traveller becomes giddy and 
stupefied, and moves aimlessly about, finally dying of frenzy 
coupled with exhaustion and thirst. The hot winds begin 
about March 29 and blow with terrific force, the exposed skin 
is scorched, and books and papers curl up like burnt paper. 
Between two conspicuous towers erected by the survey officers 
the ground is strewn with the bleached bones of human beings, 
camels, cattle, and donkeys. Those of the first can be always 
identified by the badak, or earthen jar, the indispensable com- 
panion of all travellers. Mr. Bond was supplied with two 
barrels of water during his transit, but the water was like 
dirty milk, of the consistency of treacle, and flavoured with 
turpentine and kerosene oil (the previous contents of the 
barrels): it was literally putrid! He was twenty days in this 
unenviable locality, during which time great excitement pre- 
vailed at Lakhpat, an adjoining town, where building sites 
changed hands rapidly, under the firm conviction that a 
railway was in speedy contemplation. 
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THE DEVIL DISINTEGRATOR 


IS THE KING OF GRINDING MACHINES. 


The most important trials ever held took place at the 
Royal Agricultural Society’s Show at Plymouth in June 
last. There were Eight entries from the best and oldest 
makers of Disintegrators, but the Devil was awarded the 
First Prize, and also the Society’s Medal. 

Those interested in Grinding Machinery should inspect 
our Exhibit at the Royal Show now being held at 
Doneaster. - 

The Machines will Grind to powder, G 
almost any material—animal, vegetable, or minerai, 
or nonfibrous, wet or dry—at one operation. 


Panulate or shred 
fibrous 


SOLE MAKERS: 


THE HARDY PATENT PICK CO., LTD., MINING TOOL WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 





We will S ad lo diy Mother or Tnvalid, gratis, On application, 


ELONRLICEWL’S 


MALTED MILK. 


The best and cheapest food for Infants, Invalids, and the aged. 
NO COOKING OR MILE REQUIRED. 
Never coagulates in the stomach. 


Instantly prepared by dissolving in hot water. 
THE LANCET, April 4th, 1891, page 780:—* It will be se 
ilk resembles that of 
excellent 


human milk (for whieh it is offered as a substitute) 


en that, chemically, the composition of Malted 
. « The flavour of Malted Milk is 


Recommended by 2839 Newspapers 


THE FLYING ‘J’ PEN. 


—_ : 


A superior ‘ J’ Pen capable of writing 100 to 200 words 
with one dip of ink. 


THE COMMERCIAL PEN. 


For Fine Writing. 


a bottle of 











*A luxury for the milli mt Somerset Gazette. 














THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, April 18th, 1891: —* The preparation, which is very palatable, is free fa, ad: cael 

from * chemical’ preservatives and from other adulterants, and contains no unaltered starch, . ‘ % THE FLYING SCOTCHMAN PEN 
“To show you how much I appreciate ‘Malted Milk, T now send you a draft to pay for 25 Hospital (11/-) jars, S Instead of a Quill, 

for personal use of lf and family.” —-C. J. Kirwan, L.RC.S.L, &e., Retired Pay Army Med, Staff, Sandycove 5 

Kingstown, Dub lin, 


*T am pleased to say that 1 consider ‘Maited Milk’ agre 
have hitherto 
near Stourbridge, 


INSIST ON YOUR CHEMIST OR GROCER GETTING HORLICK’S MALTED MILK FOR YOU. 


PRICKS, 16, 26, & 11-. 


es with the 





infant stomach better than anything I 
ecommended, 1 consider it a most elegant and useful preparation.”"—JOUN Grout, M.R.C.S,, Lye, 


The 11- & 26 respectively are cheaper in proportion. 


MALTED MILK CO., 39, SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C. 









‘ The fastest pen we have ever used.’ 


Sportsman, 





6d and 1s per Box at all Stationers. 
Sample Box of all the kinds 1/1 by Post. 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 
WAVERLEY WORKS, EDINBURGH. 











The Beauty of the Skin enhanced by 








POUDRE D’AMOUR. 


COLEMAN’S 


3 ey } 


(Prepared by PicarpD Freres, Parfumeurs,) “Gp 
A Toilet Powder combining ry desideratum, Hygienic ce = 
suid Coamutic. for beatitteying und s ftening the akin It will 
equally welcomed by all for imparting a most natural 
fraicheur to the complexion. 
Gentlemen will find it most soothing and pleasant for use 
ifter shaving, 
In three tints. Blanche, for fair skins ; Naturelle, for darker 
plexions ; and Rachel, for use by artificial light. 
Price 1s.; by I’ e from observation, 1s, 3d, 
To be had of alt Hairdressers, Chemists, &e. 


Wholesale Dépot: R, HOVENDEN & SONS, 
31 & 32, BERNERS ST., W.; 
And 91—95, CITY ROAD, E.C., LONDON. 
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apEARWANS NY NEW PATTERNS 


Ror ge Sui 


LIEBIG’S 
EXTRACT OF MEAT 


= the LINEN used in our 8 tirts, Collars, Li 
wacelebrated SNOW WHITE BLEACH enanb, “whieh. is 
an absolute guarantee of its quality, 


SPEARMAN'S SERG ES, 


‘or Ladie 


Prices for Ladies, from 1/6 to 411. 
For Gentlemen, from 211 to 129. 





Cut by the yard. s’ and Gentlemen's wear, 











For Girls and Boys, from 1 3} the yard. 
All the Latest and most Fashionable Cc @) L i. ra R Ss. 
Gent Bie hag perp , Cotton bodies, Linen fitt ine, | 
COLOURS, MIXTURES, & WEAVINGS. | | {2 'i-!°hi."Ss!ionci il Linen tie " 
lis, Ot cl ( t en 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 1a ; G entl amen’ Linen Cuff ! 
on ! G entleme en's Night Shir i 
Iwill Calico, 3s. 6d., 48. 6d., Sa, te Wary 
On the authority of the Queen, SPEARMAN’S SERGES Hard Wear Boys’ Shirts, sizes 11 tw 
are unrivalled for BEAUTY and GENERAL Caudle Sa Gi. ta.dae. ine Rigts Bharte, oreo week 
UTILITY. 12, 13, 14, 28. 9d., 3s., 3s, 3d, ene \ urts ned 
ready for use. with the ver 
_, Samples of Da ‘ ’ nd 
ANY LENGTH CUT AND FORWARDED BY rowelling, Cambric Handkerchiefs, &c., a ne 
at r’a Guide sent post free on appli ton riage 
nid on ALL orders in the rites rdor 
SPEARMAN AND SPEARMAN ROBERTSON, LEDLIE, FERGUSON & CO., Ld., 
J NK BUILDINGS, BELFAST 





PLYMOUTH. 
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Four Solid Silver Salt Cellars, in best Morocco 
use, 50 


A Large Assortment in Stoc 


Electro-Plated Butcer Di 
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Solid Silver National Spoon, “St. George and the Dragon. A Large Assortment 
(forwdd coll 


IN SILVER 





lections) of Spoons of National devices, 9g 



















Solid Silver Napkin Ring, 8g, 6d, 
Beaded edges. 


Illustrated Cata- 
logue of all the 
Latest Novelties, 
post free all over 
the world. 


Half West End 
prices, vide Court 
Cirealar. 

Old Gold and Silver 
taken in exchange. 
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GODWIN & SQM, S04, Fish Moleces. L.cndem 


(‘Established 1801.) 
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no end of green lanes and smiling meadows. The South- 
Western Railway then ran modestly in a narrow green cutting 
with only an “up” anda “down” line to boast of. Close by 
the little station. I remember, in a house which has been sadly 
transmogrified. lived C. H. Bennett, an artist of genius, whose 
premature death cut short a career of extraordinary promise. 
If the shades of former residents were permitted, some fine 
night, to revisit the glimpses of the moon on the old pictur- 
esque common, or in the glades of the once-beautiful park, 
now given over to the tender mercies of a building company, 
what a motley gathering there wonld be! Queen Elizabeth's 
Burghley side by side with the Puritan General Lambert, who 
cultivated here his “tulips and gilly-flowers”; imperious 
Sarah of Marlborough contemptuonsly eyeing Horace Walpole ; 
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Meviad,” two satires as dull as the dull versifiers they 
ridiculed, shuddering at the audacions enigrams of Horne 
Tooke ; and Lord Lyndhurst, with polished malice, dissecting 
the commonplaces of Henry Dundas. ‘The list, of course. might 
easily be extended—more statesmen might be added, and more 
men of letters. At the present time I do not know that Wim- 
bledon can boast of any statesmen (the breed is very scarce 
now); but literature has not deserted it. Mrs. Richmond 
Ritchie lives in the immediate neighbourhood ; and Mr. W. 'T. 
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church. Mr. John Murray, the doyen of London publishers, 
isan old resident. Just beyond, on the edge of Putney Ileath, 
live Mr. Theodore Watts and Mr. Algernon Swinburne, the 
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correspondent, and journalist, and the accomplished lady 
Miss Rosa Nonchette Carey. Men of science, civic 
Inagnates, members the” profession. and other more o 
less notable individuals are also included in the population o 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Oliphant, at time Chairman 
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SEQUAH’S 
WORLD-RENOWNED 
REMEDIES 


Always give satisfaction, 


and 
ONCE USED 
they are 
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USED. 


*% 





SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


The Chemists everywhere say there never were 


FULT DIRECTIONS 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, 
SEE THAT THE NAME SEQUAH IS BLOWN IN EVERY BOTTLE, 


See that the words Sequah, Limited, are Engraved 
on every Government Stamp over the Cork. 
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THURSTON’S * 
BILLIARD 


Established 1814. 


Sole Appointment to Her Majesty. 


By Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Great Billiard Invention—ADAMANT BLOCK, fitted to the 
1s, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, 
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FLORILINE 
FOR THE TEETH ANS BREATH. 


Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the 
World. 

Prevents the decay of the TEETH, 

Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE. 

Removes all traces of Tobacco smoke. 

Is perfectiy harmless and delicious to the Taste. 
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, 1 plan 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS TIPC!!GHOUT THE WORLD, | 


2s. Gd. per Bottle. 
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(HOCKLE'S 
FOR BILI 
7 ( YOCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS ' PILLS. a 
TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. |~ _ _ ethene aint 
SCRUBB’S (senna) AMMONIA ( YOCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


FOR HEARTBURN 
MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. é 
Refreshing as a Turkish Bath, 
Invaluable for ‘Toilet purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Xemoves Stains and Grease spots from Clothing, 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. 
Cleans Plate & Jewellery. 
1s. bottle for six to ten baths. 
Of all Grocers, Chemists, &c. 


SCRUBB & Co., 15 Red Cross Street, S.E& 
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| ‘‘Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” and CORSETS, | 
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are weak." —Sir Charles A. Cameron AN INSPECTION INVITED. 
Govr T AND RHEUMATISM CU RED ! f 
PRINCE'S Bis i selena! Maman! neuen ane ArMENT COMPA CST" Limitea, 134, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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THE ANCIENT WRITING PAPER OF THE CA 


"HE FAVOURITE NOTE 
Hard smooth pine - e , de slightful to w wn upon. 






AParchment Paper at a. lh price. 


|For Private C lorrespondence - 5 Qrs. j/- | Court Shape Envelopes “re r 100} 
Thin for Foreign ,, - 5,, §- | Thin for Foreign Corre sponde nce 12 » 1008 
if For Sermons, ruled or plain « Be Court Shape ». 100) 


16 
Every Sheet and Envelope bears the Water- -mark * “HIERATICA,” Reject HS. ations. | 
HIERATICA”; or send stamps to 
"Samples Free. Parcels Carriage Paid. 


Of all Stationers. Insist on having “ 
_HIERATICA WORKS, 68. Upper Thames Street, So B.C. 
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Price 16s. — with soft Leather Case and Cord, 
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newly invented Perfect Achromatic Combination Gla " 
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1) ul Catalogue sent free fem 
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NORWICH STOVES. 


1 Mantels, Curbs, &c. 


IW ROOMS 


91, 93, & 95, ‘QUEEN VICTORIA ST. 
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LONDON, W 
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LILAS.. FRANCE (trench iiae 
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“DR. PIERCE'S 

MAGNETIC ELASTIC 
TRUSS” Only Electric Truss 

in the world. No Iron Hoops or Steel 
Springs! Easy to wear. This celebrated 
Truss has radically cured thousands 
of patients. Estab. 1875. Perfect fitting trusses 

sent to all parts of the world and we guarantee safe de- 
livery. For full nermoutes, write for Pamphlet No. §. 
Address, M. E. Truss .« 704 Sacramento Street, 
San Francisco, Cal., U.S rm. "For Piles use our New 
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NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 


CELEBRATED BINOCULARS. 


In Sling Cases. Unrivalled for Power and Definition, 
New Illustrated Price-List } Free by Post. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


OPTICIANS AND SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT MAKERS 


HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


Branches: 45, Cornhill; 122, Regent Street; 
Photographic Studio, Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 


STRATED CATALOGUE of 
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Drink GEROLSTEIN 


And Whisky after Breakfast. 


DinkGBROLSTEIN 


And Red Wine for Dinner. 
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Dinner. 
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And Whisky after 
16s. per Hamper, 50 pints. 21s. per Hamp 


GEROLSTEIN CO., 153, Cheapside. 
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